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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


pecially Recommended For— 


forld History, World Geography: 
’’Former Italian Colonies,” p. 
"Enough Fish in the Sea?” p. 5. 


nomic Geography: 
Unit on world fisheries: (1) “Enough 
Fish in the Sea?” p. 5; (2) “The 
Oceans: Last ‘Food Frontier’?” p. 7; 
(3) “Fish Flashes,” p. 12. 

es, Citizenship, American History: 


“Great Issues: Education,” p. 10. 
“Enough Fish in the Sea?” p. 5. 


classes: 

“World News in Review,” p. 14. 
“Great Issues: Education,” p. 10. 
“Birth of the Planets,” p. 16. “The 
Voice of the Turtle,” p. 3. 


orld Fisheries 


to Teachers 


The articles, “Enough Fish in the 
P” on page 5, “The Oceans: Last 

bod Frontier’?” on page 7, and “Fish 
hes,” on page 12, are designed as 
nit on world fishing problems. 


EST OF ARTICLES 
*Enough Fish in the Sea?”: This 
licle describes the fruitful beginnings 
the movement toward international 
Operation for control of ocean fish- 
ps. After farm products, fish is man’s 
lst important food. It is about as 
ishing as meat. With world popu- 
ions growing rapidly, it is a serious 
er that some of the chief food fishes 
bm to be growing scarce. The Pacific 
libut treaty between the U. S. and 
aada showed that limiting fishing to 
fish a chance to reproduce will 
the long run bring better fishing on 
permanent basis. The success of the 
but treaty has led to more am- 
fOus treaty programs for the North 
and the northwest Atlantic Ocean. 
Oceans: Last ‘Food Frontier’?”: 
Me nations try by treaty to cut down 


over-fishing, fishermen and _ scientists 
are seeking more food from the sea in 
other ways. Sea-going quick-freeze 
plants and “dry-curing” methods are 
new answers to the serious problem of 
fish spoilage. Important new commer- 
cial fishing grounds may be opened in 
deep-water areas, such as the central 
Pacific Ocean. New types of food fish 
are being sought. Scientists on research 
ships are trying to learn more about 
how fish behave. Sea fertilization may 
be a way to promote growth of plank- 
ton, at least in restricted areas. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To emphasize the importance of fish 
as part of our food supply; to tell what 


is being done to increase the supply of 
edible fish. 


Student Activities 


1. Make colored chalk sketches on 
the blackboard of our common food 
fish (cod, halibut, salmon, pilchard, 
tuna, mackerel, etc.). See the encyclo- 
pedias in the school library. 

2. Give brief oral or written reports 
on the above fish. (Tell the impor- 
tance of the fishery, where it’s located, 
and other interesting facts.) 

3. Visit your nearest fish or meat 
market. Ask the manager which fish 
are most popular with the customers, 
where the fish come from, and how 
much they sell for. Report your find- 
ings to the class. 

4. Ask your librarian for a list of 
stories which deal with the lives of 
fishermen. Read some of these stories 
and give brief book reports. 

5. Plan a five-minute “Fish Quiz.” 
Describe some of the common fish and 
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ask the rest of' the class to guess the 
names of the fish you're describing. 


Graph Study 

For practice in reading of simple 
graphs, turn to page 7. 

1. Which is the third ranking nation 
in total fishing catch, according to the 
graph? 

2. Approximately what percentage 
of the total world fish catch is account- 
ed for by the combined catch of the 
nations shown on the graph? 

3. How many short tons of fish did 
United States fishermen catch in the 
year represented on the graph? 

4. How many pounds of fish did 
British fishermen catch in the year rep- 
resented on the graph? 

5. How many times greater was the 
Japanese fish catch, in the year repre- 
sented on the chart, than Iceland's 
catch? 


References 


1. “Automatic Fish-skinner.” 
ness Week, May 15, 1949. 

2. “Once Again’ Frenchmen Fish,” 
by I. W. Foster. Christian Science 
Monitor Magazine, April 10, 1948. 

3. “Hunting Undersea,” by O. Bar- 
ton. Atlantic, June, 1948. 

4. “Homing Tendency of Shad,” by 
E. H. Hollis. Science, September 24, 
1948. 

5. “Tests Prove Fish as Good as 
Meat.” Science Digest, November, 
1948. 


Busi- 


Italian Colonies (p. 8) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


The former Italian colonial posses- 
sions in Africa offer to the current 
U. N. General Assembly a unique chal- 
lenge. For the first time the Assembly, 
whose role is normally limited to dis- 
cussion and recommendation, is called 
upon to make a binding decision of a 
broad political nature. This decision 
has to do with the disposition of Libya, 
Eritrea, and Italian Somaliland—all 
held by Italy before World War IL. 

The treaty of peace with Italy which 








ish Guiana.) 
“Weight Bait” 
: Unit on atomic energy: 


India- 


Great Issues: Religion. 





COMING—Next Four Issues 


April 27: Unit on Scandinavia: (1) Scandinavia 
Farmer-Fishermen of Norway (first of a forthcoming series of 
special film-study articles). 

Unit on colonies in the Western Hemisphere: 
Americas Put an End to European Colonies in the New World? 
(2) American “Subjects of the King” 


(health and nutrition series). 

(1) recent technical and scientific devel- 
opments in atomic energy; 
atomic developments and status of efforts for international 
control of atomic energy). 

New Zealand (British Commonwealth series)—postponed from 
current issue to make way for timely article on the former 
Italian colonies, page 8. 

Aviation (transportation series). 

: Young Citizens in Action (“I-Am-An-American Day” feature). 

Pakistan (British Commonwealth series). 


: The World Timber Shortage (economic geography). 
The Housing Situation (civics). 


“On the Spot”; (2) 


(1) Should the 


(How We Live in Brit- 


(2) The Atom Abroad (foreign 








came into effect, on September 15, 
1947, provided that the problem of the 
colonies be referred to the General As- 
sembly if the Big Four powers had not 
worked out a satisfactory solution with- 
in one year. The Assembly is now de- 
bating the matter at Flushing Meadow. 

The Italian colonies have been eco- 
nomic liabilities. They have few nat- 
ural resources. Their chief importance 
is strategic. Various nations concerned 
each have different interests in them. 
_ Italy wishes to have control returned 

to its hands. Britain and France have 
large colonial holdings in Africa, and 
are torn between the wishes of the 
local inhabitants and their own mili- 
tary and political requirements. Rus- 
sia’s position has shifted widely over 
the past few years. Latin-American na- 
tions support Italy’s claim, and the 
Arab states are backing Egypt’s de- 
mand for territory. 

The U. S. in its presentation of the 
problem to the Assembly called for a 
division of the colonies to attempt to 
satisfy conflicting interests. 

Ethiopia, one of the earliest victims 
of Axis aggression, wants territory to 
provide an outlet to the Red Sea. 
Aim 

To have pupils recognize the con- 
flicting interests of many nations in 
North Africa and consider whether the 
U.N. General Assembly can resolve 
these conflicts. 


Activities 
1. Have a committee investigate 
what happened to German colonies in 


Africa after World War I, reporting 
on the League of Nations mandate 
system. Have committee point out 
these colonies on wall map, stating 
which nations control them now. (For 
material on South-West Africa, see 
Mar. 9 World Week.) 

2. Have a second committee report 
on the U. N. Trusteeship Council and 
the extent of its activities. 


Great Issues: Education (p. 10) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


A major aim of education is to de- 
velop in young people the power to 
make sound cooperative decisions. 
Other reasons for education include: 
learning about the record of man’s 
past; developing a sound mind in a 
sound body; learning to adjust our- 
selves to the world in which we live; 
improving the community; remedying 
defects in our social institutions; learn- 
ing to use leisure time in a worth-while 
way; preparation for earning a living; 
and for those who plan to continue 
their education bevond the high school, 
preparation for college. 

Aim 

To help answer the question: Why 

go to school? 


Assignment 


Outline the aims of education as 
stated by the author of “Great Issues.” 


Discussion Questions 

1. If attendance at school were not 
compulsory, would you attend? De- 
fend your answer. 


2. Which of the aims of ed 
stated in the article, do you regan 
most significant? Why? 

3. We are required to attend s 
for too many years. Do you ag 
Justify your point of view. 


Activity 

Consult recent issues of the Rea 
Guide to Periodical Literature for} 
icles on education which discuss: 
problem of increased school pog 
tion, school building programs, 4 
shortages of teachers. Read one of 
articles and report to the class o 


References 


See “Tools for Teachers,” Apedl 
World Week, p. 47-T. % 


Birth of the Planets—(p. 16)” 


Assign three pupils to read 
slowly three theories advanced for 
formation of the planets. A class @ 
might illustrate on the board the 
contained in each theory as it is f 
This might be followed by a qué 
period: i 

1. Why is the earth included 
study of the planets? (The earth 
planet.) , 

2. How was the “solid ground: 
which we walk formed? (It was for 
as the molten material of the 
cooled.) 

3. How many miles away fronf 
earth is the nearest star? (26,0000 
000,000 miles.) 


Voice of the Turtle (p. 3). J 


Spring is here—a good time ot 
stock of your health and your & 


habits. Plants and animals are log 
their best. You, too, can be in t#® 
shape by observing a few simple® 
of health. 


Note to Teachers 


This editorial, chockful of in 
tion with student-appeal, is idea 
use for a springboard for a roundé 
discussion of health habits. Wate 
the health article in April 27 
Week. 





Answers to World Week Citizenship Quiz; 
I. Enough Fish in the Sea? 1-Fy 
8-F, 4-O, 5-O, 6-O, 
II. Italian Colonies: 
e-1, f-2: 
III. Map Study: 1-Ethiopia, 
Somaliland, 3-Eritrea, 4-Nile. 
IV. 1-Tom Connally, 2-V. M. 


a-2, b-4, 
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Testing the _ 
wry Fash 


on FORDS Test Track 












THE FORD “FEEL” STARTS, 
JOHNNIE, WHEN YOU PUSH THIS BUTTON. 
FEEL THAT “EQUA-POISE” POWER. 


AND YOU GET 

YOUR CHOICE 
OF 100 H.P. V-8 
OR 95 H.P. SIX! 





ae 














Al: FEEL HOW SMOOTH THE 
FORD RIDES OVER THIS 
UNUSUALLY ROUGH ROAD! 


JOHNNIE: soy: i's WONDERFUL! 











Al drives the new Ford over the famous 
“Belgian Block” section of the Ford tes? 
track to show how Ford's “Mydro-Coil” 









Brent Springs ond “Paro-Flex” Reor 
Springs sook up the bumps! 





FEEL HOW STEADY THE FORD 
1S ON CURVES—THERE’S NO 
SWAY EVEN IN THIS WIND! 


IT REALLY 
HUGS THE 


Ford's lower center of gravity greatly increases roadability 
@s Al shows Johnnie on-the high speed Ford test track. 












Wag FEEL HOW SMOOTHLY THE roa 
zeae STOPS WHEN | TOUCH THOSE 

a “MAGIC ACTION” KING-SIZE BRAKES. 
THEY'RE 35% EASIER ACTING, TOO! 





MY MOTHER ¥4 
DRIVES A LOT 
—SHE'LL 










The reason Ford brakes are 35% easier 
acting is Ford’s “Magic Action” principle. 
Part of the car's forward motion is used 
for extra stopping power! 

































NOW, HOW DO YOU LIKE 
THE “FEEL” OF THE WHEEL, JOHNNIE? 











IT STEERS LIKE A BREEZE— 
§ COULD HOLD IT WITH ONE FINGER! 






BUT DON T— 
ALWAYS DRIVE WITH 
BOTH HANDS! 































White side wall tes optional ot exire cost. 


FOR SAFETY, JOHNNIE, THE FORD BODY 
IS A “LIFEGUARD” BODY OF HEAVY GAUGE 
STEEL. ACTUALLY THE BODY AND FRAME 
STRUCTURE IS 59% MORE RIGID! 








~ res ay < in your 
Take the school — trp Sear\the new Ford “feel” 





New, Easy Way 
to be an 


EXPERT 
DRIVER! 


Send today for your FREE copy of the book: “How to 
be an Expert Driver.” Use post card or clip this coupon. 
FORD MOTOR CO., 2904 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 


—— 





(Please print plainly) 
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The Voice 
of the Turtle 


Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 
Is hung with bloom along the bough, 
And stands about the woodland ride 
Wearing white for Eastertide. 

—A. E. Housman 


AND NOT ONLY the cherry. The feathery yellow 
fronds of the forsythia are in their glory. The dogwood 
and the lilac are just around the corner. The lark’s on 
the wing. The circus is coming to town. The crack of 
bat on ball resounds from a thousand parks and sand- 
lots. Stand up, breathe deep, and draw in the fragrant 
oxygen of spring! 

A hundred years ago our grandmothers, when April 
came round, prescribed a stiff dose of sulphur and 
molasses for all their brood. It was supposed to clear up 
“sluggish blood” and give tone to systems weakened by 
the long inactivity of winter. Nowadays we know that 
such drastic remedies are neither necessary nor helpful. 
Good health can be had twelve months in the year if 
we follow a few simple common-sense rules. 

Balanced diet, exercise, fresh air, and sleep in reason- 
able proportions are the best medicines to keep us in 
tiptop shape, winter or summer. A crisp leafy salad, a 
glass of milk, or a bowl of fruit are just as good in 
December as in June, and far better for the complexion 
than heavy pastries, coffee, and too much candy. There 
is nO more reason for overeating at one season than 
another. With skiing and skating, basketbaJJ, hockey, 
and bowling available in northern climates, no one has 
to wait for the umpire’s call, “Play ball!” to give his 
muscles a real workout. 

Still we'll grant that the call of the open in spring is 
a special invitation to glowing health. When the grass 
turns green, and the whole world of living things stirs 
with anticipation, there’s a natural incentive to get out 
into the sunshine and start moving. Hiking, sailing, 
swimming, bicycling, horseback riding, fishing, as well 
as the more organized outdoor sports of baseball, soft- 
ball, tennis, golf, and track, give everybody a chance to 





OUR FRONT COVER. An “old master” shows ‘em how. Offshore 
from an English coastal village, fisherman Tom Swaffield drops 
his lobster pots. Two G.|.’s, George W. Burnett, of Spartanburg, 
S. Car., and Harris L. Whitwell, of Rogersville, Tenn., are the 
“kibitzers.” The lobster crawls into the top of the trap to 
get the bait and then can’t get out again. See pages 5-6-7-12 
for world fisheries stories. British Information Services photo. 
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find something he can enjoy. The boy or girl who 
doesn’t sample as many of these experiences as possible 
is losing the opportunity to build lifelong habits of 
healthful recreation. No one has to be a star or earn a 
letter to get both pleasure and profit out of outdoor 
sports. But it’s worth the extra effort to learn one or 
two sports well. 

Another thing about spring on which we can learn a 
lesson from Nature is: “Look your best.” Of course the 
world of tree, plant, and flower does a miraculous be- 
tween-the-acts change of costume. But so does the 
animal world. Many species of birds acquire a different 
and more brilliant plumage. The furry animals grow 
sleek and glossy. The short-lived insects emerge from 
their cocoons and larvae in Technicolor. And men (or 
at least women) save up their clothing budget for an 
Easter splurge. ; 

One doesn’t have to break the bank for a wardrobe 
fresh from Paris, however, to improve the old chassis. 
A little extra thought to good grooming does wonders 
for your morale and makes your friends sit up and take 
notice. The daily bath, the faithful toothbrush (look 
into the new decay-preventing dentifrices and mouth 
washes), the thorough care of the scalp and nails are 
necessary aids to the natural cosmetics of vitamin- 
packed food and fresh air. If you’ve been getting a trifle 
lax abowt these matters, why not a springtime resolution 
to perk up? Maybe you aren't Montgomery Clift or 
Elizabeth Taylor, but let’s make the most of what assets 
we have. It pays to be healthy—inside and out. 
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.-.at school 
.-.at home... 
and, later on, 
in business. 
See how an 
Esterbrook, 
with the 
right point 
for the way 
you write 
makes every 
writing job 
go easier, 


faster. 
Complete pen 
$00 yp 


Matching pencil 
$200 op 
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In case of damage you can replace 
your favorite point yourself — 
instantly —at any pen counter. 


FOUNTAIN PEN 









Say What 
You Please! 


\ 
la ap 


. -. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 





Dear Editor: 


“Unaccustomed as I am,” etc., would 
it be out of place for a mere female to 
come to the aid of Herman Masin? 
William Lawson’s vitriolic attack on my 
favorite sports editor (“Say What You 
Please,” March 16) made me want to 
stand up on my hind legs and FIGHT 

I am wondering if Bill Lawson has 
ever really listened to Bill Stern. Mr 
Masin’s revealing criticisms are con- 
curred in by quite a number of people. 
If Bill Lawson is a nice guy, I’m sure 
he will concede that these thousands of 
objectors have a right to their opinions, 
too—for that is the basjs of our democ- 
racy. 

Mr. Masin is still my favorite sports 
editor, and I don’t like to see him 
“pushed around” for expressing his con- 
scientious objections. Mr. Masin could 
heap coals of fire on Bill’s head by 
mailing that young man a complimen- 
tary ticket to the movie of the life of 
his idol, when the film is shown in 
Kokomo, Indiana. 


Charlotte Anne Price 
Henry Grady H. S., Atlanta, Ga. 


Dear Editor: ° 

I agree entirely with Herman Masin. 
I have heard Bill Stern many times, and 
hours later I am still trying to figure 
out what he said. He talks as if he had 
a mouthful of mush. 


Bettie Young 
St. John’s School, Westminister, Md. 


Dear Editor: 


Leon C. Gauthier’s suggestion in 
your March 16 “Jam Session” made me 
hopping mad. He must think money 
is everything, for he certainly stressed 
it. His use of the words “better club” 
and his suggestion that the “poor”. per- 
son start a club on his “own level” are 
very un-American. Somebody ought to 
knock the dollar signs out of his eyes. 


Jo Ann McNeal 
South Haven, Mich. 
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Enough Fish 
in the Sea? 


But it’s no joke, son. Something's 
gone wrong out at sea. Commercial 
fishermen—the men who catch fish as a 
business—are working harder and hard- 
er to catch less and less. In ports as far 
apart as Gloucester, Massachusetts, and 
Grimsby, England, fishermen are won- 
dering: “Where are the fish?” 

An official of a fishermen’s union put 
it this way: “There’s hardly anything 
out there [off New England] any more. 
The boats go out for the same length 
of time as they did 10 years ago and 
bring back half as many fish.” 

This is a serious matter, and not 
only for the fishermen. It’s a serious 
matter for all of us, in these days when 
the world needs all the food it can get. 

Next to farm products, fish are our 
most important food. They are chock 
full of proteins and fats and vitamins 
and minerals. Fish are about as nourish- 
ing as meat. A good many people who 
never eat much meat (the Japanese, 
for instance) thrive on a fish diet. The 
average Scandinavian eats about 52 
pounds of fish each year. Can you 
imagine an Englishman without his 
kippered herring or “fish and chips”? 

Most Americans prefer a beefsteak 
to a plate of fishballs. At any rate, sta- 
tistics tell that each of us eats 145 
pounds of meat a year and only 11 
pounds of fish, on the average. “But 
wouldn’t life be duller without clam 
chowder or tuna-fish salad or a savory 
salmon steak once in a while? 

Before we go any farther, let’s get 
two things straight: 

1. Man’s fishing will never depopu- 
late the briny deep. 

Only a few kinds of fish are in any 
danger of getting scarce. These are, 
Principally, the kinds that an English- 
man calls “white fish” (such as sole 
and plaice and haddock and cod). In 
addition, important varieties of salmon 
seem to be disappearing in parts of the 
western United States and Canada. 
There is some worry in California about 
sardines and tuna. 

2. Even the kinds of fish we have 

in the previous paragraph aren't 
die out. 
swarm the sea 


[= is a fish story. 


in millions. 


it 











Norwegian Official Photo 


Many Norwegian farmers go sea-fishing in little boats like these. 
Coming next week: article on “Farmer-Fishermen of Norway.” 


Fishermen still bring them to port by 
the boatload. They feed whole nations 
located along the northern seas of the 
world. 

Then what's all the fuss about fish? 

Well, certain kinds of fish are get- 
ting harder and harder to catch. These 
scarce varieties include some of the 
tastiest and most important food fishes. 

A century ago nobody was crazy 
enough even to dream that we could 
ever run out of fish. In 1883 the fa- 
mous biologist, T. H. Huxley, said at 
an International Fisheries Exhibition in 
England: 

“I believe that the cod fishery,* the 
herring fishery, the pilchard* fishery, 
the mackerel fishery, and probably all 
the great sea-fisheries, are inexhaust- 
ible; that is to say that nothing we do 
seriously affects the number of fish.” 

Huxley might have learned a lesson 
by taking a look at the whaling indus- 
try. Whaling had grown so efficient and 
ruthless in the late 19th century that 
the most valuable kinds of whales were 
almost wiped out. Today only a few 
hundred thousand whales are left in 
the whole world. 

Huxley might have looked at Alaska 
and learned another lesson. There 
hunters were slaughtering the seal herd 
of the Pribilof Islands to make milady 
a fine coat. By 1910, less than half a 
century after we bought Alaska, only 
about 200,000 seals remained of the 
former herd of 5,000,000. 

Of course, whales and seals are 
really mammals, not fish. So let’s see 
what was happening to the fish near 
Mr. Huxley’s own homeland of Eng- 
land. 

The richest fishing ground near Eu- 
rope is the North Sea. For years before 
World War I this “watery gold mine” 
was yielding fewer and fewer fish. 


* Means word is defined on page 13. 


The first World War broke out. War- 
ships prowled the seas. Fishing fleets, 
naturally, had to stay home. Fishing 
came almost to a standstill. 

The war ended. Again fishermen 
went to sea. To their amazement they 
pulled in huge catches. The average 
trawler, trailing its big nets below the 
water, hauled up 1,500 pounds of had- 
dock every day. 

Heavy fishing continued. Hauls de- 
clined. By 1935 a North Sea trawler 
could expect to bring aboard only 190 
pounds of haddock daily. 

Another World War broke out. 
Again fishing fleets vanished from the 
sea. Again fish swam undisturbed by 
anything but submarines and depth 
bombs. 

At the end of World War II (just 
as after World War I) trawlers snared 
bigger hauls and bigger individual fish. 
Then, as more and more fishing boats 


left port, the “white fish” catch de- 


clined once more. 

What was the trouble? Most fish ex- 
perts say: “Over-fishing. Too many fish 
were caught. Those left could not breed 
fast enough to keep up the fish popu- 
lation.” 

The same thing had happened even 
earlier in the north Pacific. There U. S. 
and Canadian fishermen used to catch 
50,000,000 pounds of halibut every 
year. More and more fishermen went 
to sea in better and faster boats. The 
harder they worked, the less they 
caught. Landings of halibut dropped 
to 44,000,000 pounds a year. 

What could be done to save the hali- 
but fisheries? 

The open ocean is “no man’s land.” 
No nation, except by brute force, can 
control the sea or decide how it shall 
be used. 

A nation can, however, decide what 
its own citizens may~do or may not do 








at sea. In 1914, for instance, Congress 
forbade U. S. sponge fishermen in the 
Gulf of Mexico to take sponges of less 
than a certain size. 

Take that principle one step farther. 
Two or more nations could agree, by 
treaty, that certain rules apply equally 
to the citizens of each nation. That is 
what the United States and Canada 
did in 1924 to aid the halibut fishery. 
They created a joint commission. This 
commission decides, each year, exactly 
how many tons of halibut may be 
caught in the north Pacific during the 
coming year by U. S. and Canadian 
fishermen. (These are the only fisher- 
men hunting halibut in those waters.) 

The tonnage limit was kept small for 
several years. Result: halibut increased. 
Today north Pacific fishermen regularly 
haul in 56,000,000 pounds of halibut 
a year. And they take this big catch 
with a third as much work as it for- 
merly took to get 44,000,000 pounds. 


Diplomacy of Fishing 


The simple but historic halibut 
agreement impressed other nations. In 
1946 it inspired 12 European nations 
to make a treaty on fish-conservation 
rules for the North Sea. Several, but 
not all, of the nations have ratified 
(formally approved) this treaty. 

After the North Sea treaty came a 
still more ambitious plan. Eleven Eu- 
ropean and North American nations 
met in Washington, D. C., in January 
and February of this year. They wrote 
an agreement that applies to the whole 
northwest Atlantic Ocean (see map). 


Left: W. M. Chapman, U. S. delegate (with glasses), shows completed Northwest Atlantic Fisheries treaty to British, D 
Canadian, and Norwegian delegates. Right: Dotted line marks area covered by treaty. Black spots are chief fishing g 


The agreement goes into effect as soon 
as four nations ratify it. 

The agreement really does just one 
thing. It sets up the “International 
Commission for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries.” This commission will gath- 
er information about fishery problems. 
More important, it will recommend 
rules for fish conservation. If the vari- 
ous governments approve the recom- 
mendations, they become law for every 
fisherman of every nation that takes 
part in the work of the commission. 

The agreement is so worded that 
Canada and the United States, to- 
gether, could decide on rules for 
Georges Bank.* This region of shallow 
water off Cape Cod (see map) is the 
chief fishing ground for New England. 
The U. S. and Canadian governments, 
for instance, could decide on a closed 
season for cod, or proclaim that only 
so many haddock could be caught in a 
season on Georges Bank. Fishermen 
from every other nation on the com- 
mission would be bound by such rules. 

The United States and six other na- 
tions would make rules for fishing on 
the banks off Nova Scotia. Recently 
more and more New Englanders have 
been fishing off Nova Scotia, because 
fish are getting scarce at Georges Bank. 

The U.S. would not have any voice 
in making rules for the famous Grand 
Banks of Newfoundland or for the 
fishing grounds of Labrador and Green- 
land. But our fishermen could fish 


there. In fact, an increasing number 
are going to the Grand Banks now. If 
the U. S. Senate ratifies the fisheries 
agreement, all U. S. fishermen on the 
Grand Banks or farther north would 













Wide World 


have to abide by the international 

In the past few Europeans 
fished in the northwest Atlantic. Now 
many European fisheries are not pr 
ducing as well as formerly. Our Goy. 
ernment fears that more and more fish. 
ermen from Europe will come to the 
northwest Atlantic. Therefore, oy 
Government believes, conservation rules 
need to be made now. 

Will this program bring back the 
vanishing cod, haddock, halibut, rose. 
fish, and yellowtail flounders of Georges 
Bank? Will fishing be improved in the 
northwest Atlantic? If so, chalk up a 
important new victory for internatfinal 
cooperation. 


Other Fish Treaties 


We have other plans for intern. 
tional action to improve fishing. 

Jointly with Canada, we manage no 
only the north Pacific halibut fisheries 
but also salmon fishing in the Fraser 
River, at the U. S.-Canadian westem 
border. We have made another treaty 
(not yet ratified by the Senate) for 
U. S.-Canadian control of Great Lakes 
fisheries. We have just arranged for a 
U. S.-Mexican commission to study Pe 
cific coast tuna fishing. We are one of 
the nations taking part in a new inter 
national agreement on whaling which 
went into effect a few months ago. 

Today we have great interests in the 
Pacific Ocean far from our shores (see 
“Overseas America” series, March and 
April World Weeks). Perhaps the nett 
step will be to call conferences on fish 
ing in the central and southern Pa 
cific Ocean. 
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more people on earth than the year 
before. 

How are we going to feed them all? 

If man is to survive and prosper on 
this crowded planet, says Dr. J. L. Kask 
of the U. N. Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, he must take more food 
from the sea. “The ocean is man’s next 
frontier,” he says. “It may be his last.” 

For many years we have carelessly 
“mined” the sea. We have taken what- 
ever we wanted without a thought for 
the future. 

Perhaps we inust learn to “farm” the 
sea. The article on page 5 tells you how 
nations have begun to cooperate to save 
vanishing “crops” of valuable food fish. 

How else can we get more food from 
the sea? 


it year there are 23,000,000 


Fresh and Frigid 


One way is to reduce waste in the 
fishing industry. 

Hardly anything spoils quicker than 
a dead fish. That’s why most of the 
world’s heavy fish-eaters live on islands 
or close to sea coasts. In the past, in- 
land people hardly ever got a taste of 
fresh ocean fish. Fresh fish couldn’t be 
transported very. far. 

The frozen-food industry is tackling 
this problem. It’s not always easy to get 
good results from freezing fish on land, 
Don’t forget that fish aren’t always 
strictly fresh when they reach port. A 
fishing boat brings in fish that have al- 
ready been dead anywhere from a 
couple of days to three weeks or more. 

So some ships are now being fitted 
with their own quick-freeze plants. 
Cod, haddock, or others of the finny 
tribe can be popped right from the 
ocean into the “cooler.” 

In other ways, better methods of pre- 
serving fish are being developed. The 
British have worked out a method 
known as “dry curing” which, they say, 
will make it possible to ship fish thou- 
sands of miles for sale in tropical lands. 

One tropical nation, the Dominion of 
India, is said to be using planes as “fly- 
ing box cars” to carry cargoes of fish 
inland from Bombay. 


Mysteries of the Deep 


The oceans cover three-fourths of the 
earth. Yet we really know very little 
about them. 

Most of the world’s great fisheries are 
close to land and in rather shallow wa- 
ter, 600 feet deep or less. The deep 
waters of the open sea, according to 
the experts, are relatively barren and 
“fishless.” 

Or are they? “Bunk,” says Dr. W. M. 
Chapman, a young California scientist, 
who was chairman of the recent North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries Conference (see 
page 6). He says there’s good evidence 
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* METRIC’ TON me 2,204.6 POUNDS 








Source: (chiefly) Yearbook of Fishery Statistics, 1947, by United Nations FAO 


Fish catch of chief fishing nations in latest available year (generally 1947). 
Total world fish catch per year is estimated at about 15,000,000 metric tons. 


THE OCEANS: 


Last “Food Frontier’? 


of great schools* of fish tar out at sea. 
He points out that Japan’s pre-war 
fisheries extended 2,000 miles into the 
Pacific from the Japanese coast. The 
Japanese, pre-war leaders in fishing re- 
search, knew what they were about. 
They used to haul in a third of all the 
fish caught in the world. 

Perhaps the deep sea will yield new 
treasures for our dinner tables. 

The United States is getting ready to 
open one great ocean “fish locker.” This 
is the region of our new Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands (see World Week, 
April 6). Commercial fisheries are ex- 
pected to start soon. Other central Pa- 
cific waters around U. S.-controlled is- 
lands may also prove valuable. The 
central Pacific, says Secretary of Inte- 
rior Julius A. Krug, is “the greatest un- 
tapped fishery resource in the world.” 

Other new fishing grounds may be 
discovered. Recently a British plane 
sighted an 18-mile-long school of sar- 
dines in the Gulf of Aden. Perhaps this 
region off the south coast of Arabia will 
support a rich fishery. 


Where Do Fish Go? 


The U. S., Great Britain, and other 
nations have research ships on the~high 
seas. 

They are trying to learn where fish 
go, and when, and why-—so that fisher- 
men can get there first. 

. They are trying to learn what kills 


* Means word is defined on page 13. 


baby fish. In one year, for instance, 
scientists found that, of every 100 baby 
mackerel, 99.99996 died! If sciénce 
could reduce the mackerel “infant mor- 
tality rate” by just a tiny amount, mack- 
erel fishermen could be sure of enor- 
mous hauls. 

Why are tuna, a tropical fish, migrat- 
ing to Alaska and New England? Why 
did sardines disappear from the neigh- 
borhood of the big sardine port of 
Monterey, California, for two seasons— 
then suddenly return this winter? Why 
has Iceland’s main “herring run” shifted 
from the north coast to the south? 
These are only a few fish puzzles wait- 
ing to be solved, for the benefit of man’s 
dinner plate. 

The British are working on the new 
theory that the saltiness and tempera- 
ture of the sea has a lot to do with the 
movements of cod and other fish. The 
middle of the North Sea is saltier than 
the edges. It appears that this “extra- 
salty” area moves about as a mass. 

Fishermen are chasing their quarry 
with new scientific devices, such as 
supersonic* beams. Sound waves that 
cannot be heard by the human ear are 
being used to locate schools of fish. In 
fact, fishing skippers can tell a herring 
school from mackerel or cod by the 
“echoes” from these sound waves. 


Snoek & Co. 


Meet the snoek. It’s a fish from South 
Africa. Britain’s post-war government, 
(Continued on page 12) 





“Orphan” 
Lands 


in Africa 






Can U. N. General Assembly smooth 


out conflicts over Italian colonies? 


sembly can only discuss and de- 

bate on most proposals put before 
it. Its powers are restricted by the 
United Nations Charter. At most the 
General Assembly can recommend ac- 
tion on matters of broad political im- 
portance. Only the Security Council has 
the power to enforce or take action on 
these matters. 

All this is well known from the three- 
year record of the General Assembly’s 
meetings. There is, however, one ex- 
ception—the first in the history of the 
United Nations. The exception is a set- 
tlement for the former Italian colonies 
in Africa. 

This issue will be decided by the 
General Assembly, and its decision will 
be binding! 

How come? The answer is to be 
found in the provisions of the peace 
treaty with Italy. That treaty, which 
came into force on September 15, 1947, 
stated that the final disposal of Italian 
territorial possessions was to be deter- 
mined jointly by the governments of 
the Big Four powers (the United 
States, Britain, France, and Russia) 
within one year. 

If no agreement had been reached 
by September 15, 1948, the matter was 
to be referred to the U. N. General As- 
sembly for a recommendation. Accord- 
ingly, on September 15, 1948—follow- 
ing unsuccessful attempts to reach an 
agreement among them—the council of 
Foreign Ministers of the United States, 
Britain, France, and Russia referred the 
question to the General Assembly. And 


a United Nations General As- 
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now, at the current session of the As- 
sembly at Flushing Meadow, N. Y., the 
future of these “orphaned” areas is be- 
ing decided. And no Big Power may 
exercise the veto power in the Assembly. 

By the terms of the 1947 treaty Italy 
renounced all right and title to her three 
pre-war African possessions (see map 
above). These territories are to come 
under U. N. trusteeship, or general 
supervision and guardianship. What is 
to be determined is which countries are 
to administer these areas for the world 
organization. At present, they are under 
British military occupation, except for 
Fezzan, a part of Libya controlled by 
France, at least temporarily. 

Under the U. N. trusteeship system, 
there are two types of trust territories: 
(1) “strategic areas”—those useful for 
military purposes; and (2) “non-strate- 
gic areas’—all others. The former are 
under the control of the Security Coun- 
cil. The latter are under the Trusteeship 
Council and the General Assembly. 

A country administering a trust ter- 
ritory must report regularly to the Sec- 
retary-General of the U. N. on 
economic, social, and educational con- 
ditions in that territory. The administer- 
ing countries are obliged to (a) pro- 
mote the welfare of the native people; 
(b) protect them against abuses and 
unjust treatments; (c) help them ad- 
vance in the economic, social, and 
educational fields; and (d) assist them 
toward self-government. 

The territories involved are Libya 
(area 679,000 square miles; population, 
1,099,000) on the Mediterranean coast; 
and Eritrea (area, 89,000 square miles; 
population, 1,062,000), and _ Italian 
Somaliland (area, 271,000 square miles; 
population 924,000), both in east-cen- 
tral Africa. 






There are many would-be “foster 
parents” who would like to adopt these 
“orphans.” The General Assembly is 
split half-a-dozen ways on the question 
who should administer the former 
Italian colonies. Here is the line-up: 

Italy. To begin with, Italy would like 
to have her colonies back—first, as a 
matter of national pride; and second, 
because she desperately wants living 
space for some of the 47,000,000 peo- 
ple living in the narrow Italian “boot.” 

Ethiopia. A strong appeal to the 

‘ General Assembly was sent by Emperor 
Haile Selassie requesting the restoration 
of the “ancient provinces” of Eritrea 
and Italian Somaliland to Ethiopia. He 
has based his request both on historical 
grounds and as a just return for Ethi- 
opia’s losses through Italy’s aggression. 
(Ethiopia, first victim of Fascist ag- 
gression, was invaded by Italy in 1935 
and remained under Italian occupation 
until 1941, when the country was lib- 
erated by the British). Ethiopia is also 
seeking these territories to provide her 
with an outlet to the Red Sea or the 
Indian Ocean. 

Russia. A joint U.N. trusteeship of 
the former colonies was proposed by 
Russia, to be administered by the Big 
Four nations, Italy, and two represen- 
tatives of the local inhabitants. Russia’s 
Andrei Gromyko accused the U.S., 
Britain, and France of seeking “to keep 
their hold on the former Italian colonies 
at all costs” in order to use them “for 
bases for aggressive plans.” 

Russia agreed with the other Big 
Powers (see next page) that Ethiopia 
should receive an outlet to the sea 
through Italian Somaliland. 

Arab Nations. The Arab and Mo- 
hammedan countries, which command 









about a dozen votes in the General As ~ 
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sembly, are strongly opposed to giving 
Italy a trusteéShip over any of the colo- 
nies. They accuse the Italians of having 
exploited and discriminated against the 
Moslem inhabitants of these s#erritories 
when they were under Italian domina- 
tion. Egypt, a key member of this bloc, 
has indicated a desire to obtain a trus- 
teeship over western Eritrea, which 
borders on the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Latin American Nations. A majority 
of the 20 Latin American countries are 
said to favor Italy’s request to admin- 
ister most of the colonies. These nations 
feel a cultural kinship tc the Latin na- 
tions of Europe such as Italy and 
Spain. 

United States. The U.S. offered a 
solution aimed at satisfying the con- 
flicting interests with a sort of compro- 
mise formula. U. S. delegate John Fos- 
ter Dulles proposed to the General 
Assembly that U.N. trusteeships over 
Cyrenaica be awarded to Britain, and 
over Italian Somaliland to Italy. He also 
suggested outright incorporation of east- 
em Eritrea into Ethiopia. 

Dulles did not mention Tripolitania. 
Other delegates interpreted his state- 





THE NEW: Eritrean electric train 





Leibweise from 
Harvesting grapefruit near Tripoli, in Libya 


runs west from Massawa. 


ment as indicating that 
the: United States would 
agree to have that area 
placed under British ad- 
ministration. As for west- 
ern Eritrea, Dulles de- 
clared that the “affinity” 
of its people “is closer 
with the peoples to the 
west of them” (meaning 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan). 
It was believed in diplo- 
matic circles that this 
country might support 
Egypt's claim to western 
Eritrea. 

Britain. The British 
seem to be mostly con- 
cerned with protecting 
the Middle East and 
their “life line” for ship- 
ping to the Far East 
through the Red Sea. For this reason, 
they would like new military bases for 
themselves and their friends in these 
former Italian colonies. 

Another important factor is the war- 
time promise made by the British to 
the Senussi tribes in Cyrenaica that 
they would never be returned to Italian 
rule. Generally, the British are most 
fearful of antagonizing the Arab coun- 
tries and consequently refuse to support 
Italy’s claims. All these considerations 
entered into Britain’s decision to back 
the American proposal. This would give 
Britain ample opportunity to maintain 
the bases she wants. 

France. A_ surprise development 
was the position taken by France be- 
fore the General Assembly. The French 
representative declared that his coun- 
try favored an Italian trusteeship for 
all of her former colonies—except for 
a segment of Eritrea which should be 
awarded Ethiopia “as a reparation for 
the past and a guarantee of the future.” 

What the upshot of it all will be is 
still unclear. This much seems likely: 
Italy will probably be awarded a trus- 
teeship over Italian Somaliland, and 


Black Star 


Pasi from Three Lions 


Ethiopia is sure to get at least a part 
of Eritrea. The rest is still in the lap of 
the General Assembly. 

Because of their geographic location, 
the former Italian colonies have stra- 
tegic value as possible sites for military 
bases. What else are they worth? 

_ Frankly, very little. The one thing these 
areas have in common is a poverty of 
resources. 

Eritrea (occupied by the Italians in 
1885) has lowlands along the coast 
which are oppressively hot and humid. 
The region is infested with malaria. In- 
land the soil is poor, and there is not 
enough rain for the crops. Agriculture 
and stock raising—a little of each—are 
the chief means of livelihood. The go- 
ing was too tough for Italian settlers, 
who numbered less than 27,000 in 
1947. 

Italian Somaliland (acquired by the 
Italians in 1889) is not much better 
than Eritrea. The country is hilly except 
for its coastal region. The climate is 
torrid. The inhabitants, the Somalis, are 
a pastoral, nomadic people whose live- 
lihood depends on cattle, sheep and 
camel. The chief exports are incense, 
gum, hides, and resin. This colony was 
far from self-supporting and required 
financial help from Italy. The total 
number of Italians living there in 1947 
was only 3,000. 

Libya (captured by Italy from the 
Turks in 1911) was the scene of much 
of the desert fighting in World War IL. 

Only the Mediterranean coastland is 
suitable for agriculture. The crops are 
barley, dates, lemons, olives, and to- 
bacco. The rest of the country consists 
of hot, arid deserts. Only about five per 
cent of the population is Italian, the 
remainder Arab. 

These, then, are the “orphans” whom 
sO many nations are anxious to “adopt.” 
But they will remain, in any event, un- 
der the continued protection of the 
United Nations. There is hope that they 
will in time attain political maturity 
and economic advancement. 
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F YOU were starving, you would not 
be helped by reading printed men- 
us. If you were suffering from mal- 
nutrition, you would want to eat roast 
beef, potatoes, and milk rather than 
merely to read tables of calories and 
vitamins. Valuable though reading is, 


there are times when we must have. 


the real thing rather than discussion 
about it. 

This is why, in all the years I have 
been advising writers of school-books, I 
have recommended soft-pedaling the 
history of education in American his- 
tories for school use. When reading 
about something is made a part of 
that same something, there is danger 
that we may get lost in details. 

Nevertheless it can do no harm, at 
least this once, for you to try to see 
what your school experience means to 
you and to your community. Perhaps 
the effort will make it mean more than 
would otherwise be the case. 


The Patient Becomes the Doctor 

Largely in your own lifetime and al- 
most wholly within mine, ideas have 
changed as to who it is that really gets 
things done in that process which we 
call education. 

The old idea conformed to the 
meaning of the Latin word from which 
education is derived—“leading out of.” 
The first users of the word had in mind 
the process of leading the pupil out of 
infancy and ignorance into maturity 
and knowledge. Recently, when most 
teachers have known more about teach- 
ing and less about Latin, it has been 
assumed that education means draw- 
ing knowledge (or virtue) out of 
youngsters who had it originally but 
weré unaware of it until it was brought 
out of them by the teacher like a fish 
out of a pond. That is a fishy doctrine 
in more than one sense. 

In either case, it was the teacher 
who did the leading or the drawing or 
the fishing, the pupils who were acted 
upon. The trouble with such an ar- 
rangement is that, sooner or later, 
pupils have to act for themselves. Many 


The drawings below, illustrating some im- 

rtant goals of education for life, are from 

igh School: What’s in It for Me? (courtesy 
American Technical Society) 


Education: 








What Must the Schools Accomplish 


years of experience with being acted 
upon, prescribed for, and ordered 
around are not the best preparation 
for independent action. In a democ- 
racy, the average citizen must be qual- 
ified to act intelligently on his own, 
or we perish. So today the emphasis 
is on student responsibility. 

Whatever choices young people are 
too immature to make must of course 
be made for them. No one questions 
that. But there is a loud and insistent 
group of educators who believe that 
even in primary classrooms youngsters 
six, seven, or eight years old should be 
encouraged to feel that they, not the 
teacher, have decided how to spend 
their school time. Really, of course, it 
is the teacher who decides it and who 
deceives the young innocents, maybe. 
Many, perhaps most, children are 
shrewd enough to know when they are 
leading and when they are being led. 
Witness the old story about the pa- 
thetic predicament of the boy who 
asked, “Teacher, do we have to do just 
what we want to do, again today?” In- 
cidentally, one cannot very well train 
for honesty by being dishonest with 
the trainees. 


Growth Is Gradual 


What is the common sense of the 
situation, anyhow? I’m sure that it has 
occurred to you already. An infant 
would die if most decisions were not 
made for him. Any normal adult in a 
democracy like ours would want to die 
if he couldn’t make most decisions for 
himself. People develop gradually from 
babyhood to maturity over, let us say, 
a fifteen-year interval. Let’s change 
over, slowly throughout those fifteen 
years, from telling little people what 
to do most of the time to dictating to 





big people hardly ever. What could be 
simpler, more honest, or more appro- 
priate? 

A senior high-school course in mod- 
ern problems that isn’t largely organ- 
ized and directed by the students is a 
futile fraud. But that is no reason for 
letting nine-year-olds take a class vote 
to decide whether they wish to study 
short or long division first. The most 
important thing to remember is that 
from year to year as a child grows into 
an adult we must encourage him to 
make every decision he is mature 
enough to make soundly. Also we 
should bear in mind that acts, not 
facts, are subject to majority decision. 
In a democracy, a majority decision to 
give a school play on December 20 is 
binding. But a ten-to-nothing vote that 
in the northern hemisphere the sun sets 
earlier on December 20 than on De- 
cember 1 (which most people do be- 
lieve) wouldn’t make it true. 


The Chief Aim of Education 


So we agree that one of the aims 
of education is growth in power to 
make sound co-operative decisions. In 
a republic like ours, that is probably 
the chief purpose. For it is we who 
make decisions as ‘to public policy, and 
if too many of our decisions are bad 
for too long a time, the bogey man 
will surely get us. Some people think 
the bogey man will have a_ walrus 
mustache, others that he will have a 
mustache of the toothbrush type. 
Would that matter, if he got us? We 
must not let him! 

There are other reasons, and valid 
ones at that, why our country spends 
three thousand million dollars a year 
on elementary and high school educa- 
tion; other reasons, too, why it is 
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in a Democracy? 


By Philip A. Knowlton 


worthwhile for twenty-five million of 
you to spend some twelve thousand 
hours apiece in school growing up in- 
telligently rather®than in a haphazard 
way. I Jike to think of these other 
reasons for education as eight in num- 
ber. One relates the present to the 
past, three are concerned chiefly with 
the present, and four are centered in 
the future. That’s forward-looking, 
isn’t it? 
Building on the Past 


1. Man has learned a lot in the 
course of his long history on this 
planet. What he has learned must be 
passed on or be lost forever. Three 
thousand years ago most of what peo- 
ple knew could be handed down from 
father to son or from mother to daugh- 
ter by word of mouth. (Learning to 
talk, perhaps the most difficult act of 
learning in all human experience, is 
just “picked up,” and therefore is sel- 
dom or never botched by bad teach- 
ing.) Eventually past generations 
learned so much that only a small 
fraction of their accumulated knowl- 
edge could be handed ‘down verbally. 
The rest had to be preserved for use 
in time of need—in books and maga- 
zines. 

To use printed materials, we must 
learn to read and write. Vast and com- 
plicated tasks these, almost as wonder- 
ful as learning to talk. To assimilate 
what we read in books and magazines, 
we must master languages, literature, 
history, geography, science and much 
else. In short, we must go to school 
and exert ourselves _while we are 
there, or miss part of our share of what 








LEISURE TIME 


our ancestors discovered or created 
for our benefit. 


Educating for Now 


2. “A sound mind in a sound body.” 
This ideal of all-round health was first 
voiced by a famous Latin poet two 
thousand years ago. Time has not 
changed or weakened it or made it 
obsolete. Mental, spiritual, and physi- 
cal vigor are increasingly necessary 
in our overcrowded modern world. It 
is a major purpose of education to 
foster health—soundness of body, of 
intellect, and of moral character. We 
must be strong if we are to live 
happy and useful lives. 

3. That leads us to a third goal of 
modern education—present happiness, 
or a state of congenial adjustment to 
the world in which we live. As an end 
in itself, happiness is perhaps the most 
obvious of all good things. Immedi- 
ate pleasure and future contentment, 
however, do not always go hand in 
hand. So, when we accept happiness 
as a goal we must be careful not to 
prefer mere short-sighted gratification 
or temporary amusement to long-range 
welfare. Wise educators try to satisfy 
the immediate desires and interests of 
young people in so far as they can 
without defeating a program that lays 
a foundation for lifelong well-being. 

4. Some educators believe that the 
schools can and should improve the 
community which maintains them, not 
merely showing it how to be better 
tomorrow but actually making it bet- 
ter today. From time to time one reads 
inspiring stories of school buildings 
built by students and of communities 
transformed under the guidance of 
their educational leaders. This can be 
wonderful when it happens, but must 
be recognized as exceptional. Normal- 
ly schools reflect their communities 
rather than vice versa. 


Education for the Future 


5. Closely related to No. 4 is the 
hope entertained by many educators 
that a community’s schools may point 
the way to gradual but sure improve- 
ment in all our social institutions. 

During the thirties, when many 
people had good reason to be discon- 
tented, an educator. much interested 
in reform coined the slogan “Dare the 
Schools Build a New Social Order?” 
In so far as a community may be 
sadly behind others, the answer is 
“Yes, to some extent.” But the way 
in which the question is phrased im- 
plies that there is something basically 
wrong with the social order to which 
education looks for its support, and 


Great Issues Facing High School Students: IX 


W 


that is an assumption that most Amer- 
icans resent. 

So gradually this slogan is being re- 
placed by other less pretentious ones 
that relate to specific abuses which 
need correction, such as discrimination 
against minority groups. We are 
learning that we can exterminate our 
social ills more effectively with rifle 
than with shotgun methods—with con- 
centrated rather than with scattered 
fire. 

6. Focused definitely on the future 
is the hope that education will enable 
you to appreciate the good things of 
life, not merely now, but as long as 
you live. This aim of education is espe- 
cially appropriate in connection with 
your use of leisure. It may be thought 
of as preparation for the enjoyment 
of interests and values of which un- 
educated people are only dimly aware. 
To the educated person a few notes 
of great music suggest the symphony 
or the whole realm of music of which 
they are a part; a news dispatch from 
Greece suggests the Parthenon or the 
wanderings of Odysseus; the Milky 
Way on a clear night becomes not 
merely points of light but tens of 
thousands of suns whose light started 
on its way to us thousands of years 
ago. 

7. Many people think of high 
school as preparation for a wage- 
earning job. No one questions this in- 
terpretation in the case of trade schools 
or vocational courses in any type of 
school. Nowadays, however, it is 
fashionable for educators to belittle 
the getting - ready - to- work motive. 
Thirty years ago vocational education 
was hailed as a high, if not the crown- 
ing, achievement of popular education, 
The truth, I suggest, lies between these 
two extremes. Reasonable economic 
independence at an early age, with- 
out which youth cannot possibly be 
happy, can come only from paid 
labor. It seems to me that there is 
much to be said for any type of edu- 
cation that improves your chances to 
go to work and set up a home in your 
early twenties. ‘ 

8. High schools also prepare fo 
college. This is important for John 
and Mary who plan to go to college, 
but Bill and Sue, who are going to 
work right after graduation, and Jane, 
who is going to marry Bill, can’t afford 
to fool around with mere preparation 
for something they are not going to 
experience. They want an education 
that will connect up with their next 
four years as closely as John’s and 
Mary’s will connect up with theirs. 
And they are right. 












Last Food Frontier? 


(Continued from page 7) 


struggling to supply food enough for 
the British people, recently introduced 
it to English kitchens. 

The snoek is only one of several new- 
comers among food fishes. 

New England fishermen who acci- 
dentally hauled up blowfish or rosefish 
used to shovel them back into the 
ocean. Now blowfish is sold as a great 
delicacy, sometimes called “chicken of 
the sea.” Rosefish, nicknamed “ocean 
perch,” suddenly became popular in the 
U. S. Midwest. When cod and haddock 
began to disappear from New England 
waters, Gloucester’s famous fishing fleet 
went after the once-despised rosefish 
and thus avoided hard times. 

Consider the whale. An inquiring 
scientist put a good-sized whale on the 
scales and figured out there were 124.,- 
436 pounds of meat, 6,692 pounds of 
tongue, and a few tons of other edibles. 
One whale, properly prepared, would 
feed a lot of people. Recently Nor- 
wegians have become quite fond of 
“whaleburgers.” Now the Norwegians 
are planning to market whale “beef” in 
quantity to other European nations. 

Snoek, blowfish, rosefish, whale— 
what other new food fish will the sea 
yield? There are more than 40,000 dif- 
ferent kinds of fish. Today we eat only 
a few kinds. 


Fertilizing the Sea 


Big fish eat little fish. Little fish eat 
plankton. Plankton are tiny plants and 
animals that float by the billions in 


every part of the sea. Like plants on 
land, they are little engines that use 
sunlight, carbon dioxide, and minerals 
for fuel to grow and multiply. They can 
get sunlight and carbon dioxide at any 
season. Tests have showed, however, 
that plankton thrive only in spring and 
fall, when undersea currents carry up 
new supplies of dissolved phosphorus 
and nitrogen. 

Why not fertilize the sea with phos- 
phorus and nitrogen? Then plankton 
would thrive all year round, perhaps, 
and fish would have more to eat. 

An experiment began in 1942 in an 
inlet on the west coast of Scotland. Re- 
sults were amazing. Flounders grew to 
marketable size in three years instead 
of the normal six. Other fish life flour- 
ished. But after a few years, for some 
unknown reason, fish growth declined. 

The Scottish experiment is incon- 
clusive. Probably man can’t hope to fer- 
tilize the open sea. But perhaps fertiliz- 
ing may some day be controlled to 
increase fish life in sheltered waters, or 
in inland cultivated ponds such as are 
found in central Europe, Palestine, and 
the Far East. Apparently some primi- 
tive peoples already know the secret. 
In Malaya peasants plow seaweed into 
the bottom of their fish ponds as fer- 
tilizer. 


Plankton Pie 


Fish eat plankton. We eat fish. Why 
should we wait to eat our plankton 
second-hand? Why not eat fresh plank- 
ton? 

Scientists have already nibbled 
“plankton canapes” and say they're 
good. Will the sea some day become 


man’s “plankton farm”? 





The B. F. Goodrich Company 


FISHING WITH A VACUUM CLEANER. A Connecticut oyster grower harvests 
shellfish with this strange contraption. It sucks in 3,600 gallons of water 
per minute and pulls up oysters, which are caught by a wire screen. 


FISH FLASHES 


A FLOATING FISH FACTORY is the 
largest, newest, and most unusual unit 
of Iceland’s fishing fleet. The ship picks 
up herring fresh from the trawlers. The 
fish is cooked and ground to make her- 
ring meal and herring oil. Protein-rich 
herring meal is widely used in Europe 
as animal feed and fertilizer. Herring 
oil is often used in margarine manufac. 
ture. Iceland bought the ship in the 
U. S. with part of the $2,300,000 loan 
to Iceland from ECA (Economic Co- 
operation Administration). ECA is the 
U. S. part of the European Recovery 
Program. 
°° 2 e 


SALMON VS. POWER is a hot issue in 
Oregon and Washington. The West 
needs more electric power. Plans are 
under way for hydroelectric power dams 
on various tributaries of the, Columbia 
River. Opponents claim the proposed 
dams would prevent salmon from com- 
ing upstream to spawn. There are im- 
portant salmon fisheries on the Colum- 
bia. 
od oO — 

SALMON VS. BEAR is a hot issue in 
Alaska. Salmon canneries at Bristol Bay 
claim the fish-loving bears catch nearly 
a third of the salmon that spawn at 


Bristol Bay. The canneries would like 
to have a longer open season on bear, 
so that hunters would kill more of the 
6,000 bears that live near the Bay. 
Many sportsmen and others deny that 
the bears are major fish-killers. 


o o e 


RESTRICT FISH IMPORTS to keep 
the billion-dollar U. S. fishing industry 
going. That’s the request that fishing 
unions and employers have made to 
Congress. The National Fisheries Insti- 
tute (the national fishery organization) 
says U. S. imports of -fresh and frozen 
fish have risen nearly six times over in 
the past 10 years. 


a a * 


TWO INDIAN TRIBES once lived on 
opposite sides of a lake in what is now 
Webster, Massachusetts. After settling 
a quarrel over fishing boundaries, they 
named the lake Chargoggagoggman- 
chauggagoggchaubunagungamaugg. It 
means: “You fish on your side, I fish on 
my side, nobody fish in the middle.” 
Today maps call the lake (for short) 
Chaubunagungamaug. The people of 
Webster want the full name restored. 
They say it’s easy to pronounce. Its 
really a little verse: 

Char-gogg-a-gogg 

Man-chaugg-a-gogg 

Chau-bun-a-gun 

Ga-maugg. 
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1. ENOUGH FISH IN THE SEA? 


Place an F in front of each state- 
ment which is a fact; an O, if it’s an 
opinion. Each counts 5. Total 30. 


__l: The average American eats 
more meat than he does fish. 

__2. Certain kinds of food fish are 
getting harder and harder to catch in 
large quantities at Georges Bank. 
__3. The region around Georges Bank 
is the chief fishing ground for New 
England. 

__4. There should be closed seasons 
on all fish which are getting scarce. 
__5. The U. S. shguld explore the 
possibilities of fishing treaties for the 
central and southern Pacific and call 
conferences on these areas. 

__6. Unless the North Sea and 
Northwest Atlantic fishery treaties are 
ratified, the world’s most important 
fisheries will be totally ruined. 


My score 





ll. ITALIAN COLONIES 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 5. Total 30. 


__a. The body which is now deciding 
the fate of the former Italian 
colonies in Africa is the 
1. United Nations Trusteeship 
Council 
2. United Nations General ‘As- 
sembly 


A BRONZE ACHIEVEMENT KEY will be sent upon 
request to classroom teachers whose classes sub- 
scribe to World Week. This key is designed as an 
award, at the end of the semester, to the student 
with the best record in the WORLD WEEK CITIZENSHIP 
QUIZ. Questions are based on articles 
issue. Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teacher Edition 


in this 


3. “Big Four” Foreign Ministers 
Council 
4, United Nations 
Council 


Security 


. The group of nations supporting 
Italy’s claim for the return of 
these colonies is the 
1. Arab League 
2. Marshall-Plan countries 
8. Atlantic-Pact countries 
4. Latin-American nations 


The group of nations supporting 
Egypt’s claim for some of this 
territory is the 


1. Russiar. satellite nations 
2. Arab League 

3. “Big Four” nations 

4. Atlantic-Pact countries 


d. The nation which was invaded 
by Italy in the 1930s is 
1. Egypt 3. France 
2. Austria 4. Ethiopia 


e. All of the following are former 
Italian colonies in Africa except 
1. Algeria 
2. Italian Somaliland 
3. Libya 
4. Eritrea 

f. The body which failed in its at- 
tempt to work out a solution for 
the problem of the Italian colo- 
nies is the 
1. U. N. Security Council 
2. “Big Four” Foreign Ministers 
Council 
8. United States Senate 
4. League of Nations 


My score 



















il. MAP STUDY 


Refer to the map on page 9. Fill in 
the blank at the left of each of the 
following questions with the correct 
answer. Each counts 5. Total 20. 

_1. What nation borders on 
both Eritrea and Italian Somaliland? 
_____S—— 2. Which of the former 
Italian colonies extends farthest east? 
z ____3. Which is the smallest 
of the former Italian colonies? 

4. What important north- 
south river is identified on the map? 


My score 





IV. TWO KEY MEN OF THE “COLD 
WAR” 
Each counts 10. Total, 20. 





‘ Acme photos 

1. As chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the Senate, the 
man at left will have a good deal of 
influence when the North Atlantic 
Pact comes up for ratification in the 
Senate. Write his name on the line 
below. 





2. The world is wondering whether 
the man pictured at right was fired 
or promoted from his former job as 
foreign minister of the U. S. $. RY 
Write his name on the line below. 








My score My total score 





My name 
CQ for issue of. April 20, 1949 
Answers in Teacher Edition 











S-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


fishery-A noun. A fishery is a fish- 
catching industry; also, the place where 
the industry is carried on. 

schools—Plural of school. A school, as 
used in the article on fisheries, is a large 
number of one kind of fish (or water 
animals) swimming together. 
bank—A noun. A bank, as used in the 





fisheries article, is an undersea elevation 
of the continental shelf, which produces 
an area of rather shallow water some 
distance off the seacoast of a continent. 
Often these banks are gathering-places 
for large schools of valuable food-fish, 
and consequently the center of important 
fisheries. The chief fishing banks off the 
Atlantic coast of the U. S. and Canada 
are ‘shown as shaded areas in the map 
on page 6. 

pilchard (pil chérd)—A noun. A pil- 


chard is. a small fish, whose young are 
packed as sardines. Some authorities say 
that the true sardine is found only in 
waters off southern Europe. In_ the 
United Stdtes various small fish related 
to the pilchard, such as herring and men- 
haden, are also used as sardines. 

supersonic (si pér sén ik)—Angadjec- 
tive. A wave or vibration which cannot 
be heard as sound by the human ear is 
said to be supersonic. ‘i 

solar system—The sun with all planets, 









UNITED NATIONS 


FIRST VERDICT BY WORLD 
COURT. The world’s highest 
tribunal—the International Court 
of Justice—has handed down its 
first decision. 
It’s not so much the verdict itself as the 
fact that there is a world court in opera- 
tion to make the verdicts that makes the 
news important. 

This first case to come up before the 
World Court (its more familiar name) 
involved a dispute between Britain and 
Albania, the smallest Balkan nation. 
Britain sued for damages from Albania 
for injury to two British destroyers by 
mines in Corfu Channel, off Albania, on 
October 22, 1946. 

In this incident, 44 British sailors 
were killed, 42 were injured, and the de- 
stroyers were d&maged. The British 
charged that the mines were laid in the 
channel by Albania, or with Albania’s 
knowledge, after the end of World War 
Il. 

By a vote of 11 to 5 the World Court 
held that Albania must pay damages to 
Britain. 

Two other related decisions were 
made by the Court: (a) that Britain had 
not violated Albania’s “sovereignty” 
(independence) by using her ships in 
Albania’s territorial waters; and (b) 
that Britain’s later action in sweeping 
the Corfu Channel for mines—without 
the permission of Albania—was a viola- 
tion of Albania’s sovereignty. 

What’s Behind It: The International 
Court of Justice is one of the six main 
bodies of the United Nations. It is 2 suc- 
cessor to the old Permanent Court of 
International Justice. Only states, not 
individuals, may be parties to cases be- 
fore the Court. 

The World Court has jurisdiction 
over issues involving boundary adjust- 
ments, the interpretation of treaties, any 
questions of international law, and vio- 
lations of international obligations. 

. . One important fact to remember is 

that legal disputes between members of 
the U.N. do not automatically come 
before the World Court. The Court 
does not have jurisdiction unless both 


member nations concerned agree to 
refer to it the case in question. 
e e¢ e 
LONGER LIFE. The Grim 


Reaper is slowing down. We have 
it on the authority of the World 
Health Organization. 
According to this specialized agency of 
the U.N., the world’s death rate has 
reached a new low. (Death rates usually 
mean the number of people who die in 
one year out of 1,000 population.) 
# The world health experts said that 
the low death rates prevailing in war- 
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THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 








Wide World 


“NEW STATES” DRINK, made of Alaskan ice 
and Hawaiian pineapple juice, is mixed by the 
two territories’ delegates to Congress. They 
hope for long-awaited Congressional approval 
to make Alaska and Hawaii full-fledged states. 


ravaged Europe are “astounding.” The 
report gave no explanation for this 
happy development except to suggest 
that perhaps the hardships of the war 
years had weeded out the “poor risks” 
—the physically weak. 

Here are a few of the vital statistics: 
In India, where the death rate’ had 
never been below 21 per 1,000 popula- 
tion, the rate dropped to 18.1 in 1947. 
The drop in Ceylon was from 21.5 in 
1937-39 to 14.3 in 1947. In Japan the 
rate was 14.8 in 1947, compared to 
17.5 in 1937-39. (The United States 
rate in 1947 was 10.1.) 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


WORK ON LABOR. The way is 
cleared for floor debate on one of 
the most important issues to face 
the 81st Congress. 


. The issue is the revision of the Taft- 


Hartley Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947. In January President Tru- 
man called on Congress to restore the 
1935 Wagner Act, which protects and 
encourages unions; repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act (but re-enact some of its 
provisions); and add several new pro- 
visions. (See February 9 issue for de- 
tails of the Administration bill.) 





In the House the Labor Committee 
approved the Administration bill og 
straight party lines, Democrats voting. 
for it and Republicans against it. Re. 
publicans complained bitterly that no 
committee amendments were permitted, 

The bill ran into rougher going be- 
fore the House Rules Committee, which 
decides when and how all bills come 
before the full House for debate. 

Last week the Rules Committee sent 


‘the bill to the House floor under an 


“open” rule, that~is, permitting Rep- 
resentatives to introduce their own 
amendments to the bill. Labor Commit. 


tee Chairman John Lesinski had asked, 


for a “closed rule,” which would have 
forestalled amendments from the floor. 

A group of Republicans and Southem 
Democrats are preparing to oppose the 
Lesinski measure with a bill keeping 
much stronger restrictions on_ labor, 
prepared by Rep. John S. Wood (Dem., 
Ga.). 

The House is scheduled to begin de- 
bate on the labor bill next week. 

In the Senate the pattern is much the 
same. The Labor Committee approved 
the administration bill, over Republican 
protests. Republican Senators Robert 
A. Taft of Ohio afid Irving M. Ives of 
New York are working out a bill to 
oppose the Administration measure. 
Like the Wood bill, this would retain 
most of the provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 


AGREEMENT ON WEST GER- 
MANY. Part of the Allies have 
finally agreed about the future of 
a part of Germany. 
The “part of the Allies” is the United 
States, Britain, and France and the 
“part of Germany” is the three West- 
ern occupation zones. 

The much delayed agreement on the 
future of Western Germany clears the 
way for the formation of a West Ger- 
man state and its unified incorporation 
into the Marshall Plan program. 

The document, which unites the three 
occupation zones, is called the “Occu 
pation Statute.” Here are its main pro 
visions: ‘ 

1. The West German federal repub- 
lic will have “full legislative, executive 
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judicial powers”—with certain 


jmitations (see below). 


9. The Allied Military Governments 
ys such will be ended. Three civilian 
gmmissioners wil] take over as “the 
Allied High Commission.” Military 
commanders will remain at the head of 
gecupation troops. 

§. All decisions of the Commission 
on the most important matters must be 
manimous. Each of the three occupy- 
ing powers will have veto power. 

4. The coal-rich Ruhr will be con- 
tolled by an international authority. 

5. This proposed West German gov- 
@mment will become a full member of 
the European Recovery Program. 

The Occupation Statute is to come 
into effect upon “the establishment of 
the German Federal Republic.” The 
Allied occupation authorities, under the 
Statute, will retain control over German 
foreign diplomatic and economic affairs, 
as well as matters of military security. 

The text of the Occupation Statute 
has been sent to the Parliamentary 
Council of Western Germany which has 
been meeting in Bonn since last Sep- 
tember to draft a constitution. 

There the Statute received a cool re- 
ception. It was vigorously criticized by 
the strong Social Democratic (Socialist) 
party. The chief targets of attack were 
the provision’ for continued Allied con- 
trol of German foreign trade. The So- 
cialists charged that the occupying 
powers were afraid of German competi- 
tion. Eventually the constitution of 
which this Statute will form a part must 
be ratified by vote’ of the German peo- 
ple. 
What’s Behind It: Unmistakably, 





Germany is now split in two—a Soviet 
Germany and a West German state. 
Efforts to reach agreement between 
East and West for a German peace 
treaty failed. 

The Western democracies have de- 
cided to proceed on their own and set 
up a West German republic. This re- 
public will have a population of 45,- 
000,000 and will possess the greater 
part of Germany’s industrial resources. 


MOBY DICK IN NORWAY. 
Hval—in Norway it may be cream 
in your coffee or steak on your 
plate. It may be ice cream (seven 
flavors) or soap or margarine or 
fertilizer or umbrella handles or 
mattress stuffing. 
“Hval” means “whale” in Norwegian. 
Hval also means about $60,000,000 
yearly in income to Norwegians. It 
means an amazing list of meat, oil, and 
synthetic products derived from the 
whale. 

Recently the annual winter whaling 
season ended. The season is set by in- 
ternational agreement. As usual, the 
Norwegians caught the most whales 
(about 12,000). 

Because the best whaling is in the 
Antarctic, halfway round the world 
from Norway, Norwegians invented the 
“floating factory”—a big ship equipped 
to receive fresh-caught whales, separate 
the oil and other products, and pack 
the meat under refrigeration. Norwe- 
gians own 10 of the 18 “floating fac- 
tories” in the world. 


Acme 


Remember the story of Mutiny on The 


BOUNTY’S BIBLE GOES HOME Bounty? The ship’s mutineers settled 
on Pitcairn Island in 1790. On that remote south Pacific island a Bible (above, 
left) was the main means of education for the sailors, their Tahitian wives, and 
children. A grandson of John Adams, final survivor of the group, gave the Bible 
to a Connecticut whaler. Now the Conn. Historical Society is returning the 





scutive 








Bible to Pitcairn, to serve as a reminder of the early Bounty? days. 





THE ADMINISTRATION 





EARLIEST UN- 
DER-SECRE- 
TARY. The first 
man named to the 
new job of Under- 
Secretary of De- 
fense is Stephen T. 
Early. President 
Truman nominated 
him early this 
month. 

While Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was president, Early was 
White House press chief. Later he be- 
came vice-president of the Pullman Co. 

What’s Behind It: Many observers 
believe the Secretary of Defense has too 
much to do. He has to make many im- 
portant decisions. He also has much 
administrative work. James Forrestal, 
recently retired Secretary of Defense, 
recommended appojntment of an Un- 
der-Secretary to carry some of these 
burdens. 

Congress created the position last 
month. It is expected that Early will be 
a sort of “general manager” for the 
armed services. Thus Louis A. Johnson, 
new Secretary of Defense (see March 
16 issue) can concentrate on broad” 
questions of policy. 

Mr. Early, an expert in dealing with 
news and newspapermen, is also ex- 
pected to improve the Department's re- 
lations with the press and the public 
generally. 





Wide World 
EARLY . 


SOMETHING FOR’ EVERY- 
ONE? No one objects to (a) lower 
food prices; (b) enough food for 
everyone; (c) high-level incomes 
for America’s farmers. 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan has a new plan which he be- 
lieves will reach all three goals. Some 
people think he is mistaken, and that 
the plan either will not work or will be 
excessively expensive. 

Here is Secretary Brannan’s plan, 
presented to Congress with President 
Truman’s approval: In its briefest form, 
the Secretary would replace our system 
of parity price supports with a system 
of direct payments to farmers. 

Parity price supports work like this: 
The system guarantees farmers that 
they will do as well now as they did in 
1909-1914, a period of prosperity. This 
is done by maintaining the price of 
farm products at a certain level (at 
present, 90 per cent of parity). If prices 
fall below this level, the Government 
steps in. 

The Government either buys surplus 
crops (like potatoes or eggs), which 
raises or “supports” prices, or the Govy- 


ernment makes loans to farmers against 
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his crops, evaluating the crops at the 
current parity level. 

This is a great help to the farmer. He 
does not have to fear that farm prices 
will decline rapidly, or that he will be 
unable to afford the goods he needs for 
his farm and his family. 

But the consumer sometimes suffers 
because prices of the food he buys are 
maintained at a relatively high level. 
A surplus of eggs, for instance, does 
not mean that everyone can buy eggs 
for 25 cents a dozen instead of 70 cents 
a dozen. Under the price-support sys- 
tem, eggs can fall only to 53 cents, the 
price at which the Government now 
buys eggs, to keep prices up. 

And it costs the Government money 
(which taxpayers must provide) to buy 
these surplus crops. Sometimes the Gov- 
ernment can dispose of these crops, for 
instance by shipping them as part of our 
foreign assistance program. At other 
times, as in the case of potatoes, the 
food is simply wasted. 

How would Secretary Brannan’s new 
plan change this? First of all, it would 
abandon, in most cases, the parity sys- 
tem. On all except staple, storable crops 
(like wheat), prices would be allowed 
to seek their own level. That is, if there 
were a surplus of eggs and the market 
price fell to 25 cents a dozen, the 
housewife could buy eggs at 25 cents 
a dozen. 

Then the Government would step in 
and make direct payments to farmers. 
These payments would make up the dif- 
ference between the price they actually 
receive, and the price the Government 








Wide World 


Central Elementary School, Menlo Park, Cal., 
tokes extra precautions with these safety 


signs a block away from the school crossing. 





believes they should get as a fair return. 

To qualify for these payments, farkn. 
ers would have to practice soil conserva- 
tion methods outlined by the Agriculture 
Department, and follow the Depart- 
ment’s advice on what types of crops to 
plant. The purpose of this would be to 
encourage planting of scarce crops and 
discourage crops of which there might 
be a surplus. 

In addition farms ‘must be below a 
certain size to qualify. The largest com- 
mercial farms (two per cent of all U. S. 
farms) which produce 25 per cent of 
our crops would not be eligible for 
Government payments. 

Money for these payments would, of 
course, have to come from the Govern- 
ment and the taxpayer. 

Critics of the Brannan plan say that it 
would cost from five to 15 billion dollars 
a year, but the Secretary claims that it 
would be no more expensive than our 
present parity system. He declined to 
give an actual cost estimate. 

Others object to subsidies (direst pay- 
ments) to farmers or any single eco- 
nomic group at the expense of others. 

The proposal is in its preliminary 
stages. It will shortly be drafted into a 
bill to be presented to Congress. It is 
difficult to foresee what action, or when, 
Congress will take on it. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


THE FIRST AMERICANS. How 
can the Indian take his place as 
a self-supporting, self-respecting 
citizen of his country? 
At opposite corners of the nation, In- 
dian speakers answered that long-stand- 
ing question in much the same way. 
What’s needed, they declared, is more 
education and more control of Indian 
affairs by Indians. 

A gathering in Phoenix, Ariz., of rep- 
resentatives of southwestern Indians, 
was sponsored by the all-Indian “Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians.” 
Its purpose was to discuss regional 
problems of Indian health, education, 
and welfare. 

A few days later another meeting of 
lawmakers, Indian spokesmen, and stu- 
dents of the Indian met in New York. 
The sponsor was the all-white “Associa- 
tion on American Indian Affairs, Inc.” 
Its purpose was to discuss efforts to 
make the Indian more self-reliant, par- 
ticularly through the Indian Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1934. 

Under this act 111 tribes, represent- 
ing more than one third gf the 400,000 
Indians of the U. S., have adopted con- 
stitutions for tribal self-government. 
Eighty-five tribes have organized as 
corporations with power to carry on 
various businesses. Some projects have 
succeeded, and some have failed. 





By Catherine E. Barry 


Assistant Curator, Hayden Planetarium, WN, Y, 


OW were the planets born? 

ll The first man to try to answe 
that question scientifically was the 
Frenchman, George LeClerc, Comte de 
Buffon. In 1749 he put forth this 
theory: A comet once hit the sun and 
tore a number of small pieces from the 
sun. These pieces went spinning inj 
space and became the planets, 

About 40 years later a Ge 
Immanuel Kant, suggested an 
possibility. - 

Originally, Kant believed, the sm 
was bigger than it is now. It filled th 
entire space of our present solar sys 
tem.* The sun started to cool. Rings 
of gas formed around the sun’s equator, 
Later the particles forming these gas 
rings packed together more and more 
solidly and became the planets. 

Other theories have been proposed 
since Kant’s time. One of the most 
popular today is that of a young Ger. 
man scientist, C. Weizsacker. 

He thinks that the sun originally 
was at the center of a huge, rotating 
mass of gas. Bits of dust floated in 
this gaseous region. The dust particles 
collided. Some of the smaller particles 
buried themselves in the larger ones, 
forming new and larger masses. These 
masses had, on a small scale, somewhat 
the same sort of gravity attraction as 
our earth does. The bigger the masses 
grew, the greater the gravity attraction, 
The greater the gravity attraction, the 
more dust particles were pulled in, and 
the bigger the mass grew—until finally 
the masses became the planets. 

In time; as most of the dust particles 
were attracted to one of these masses, 
the planets stopped growing. At that 
time the planets were fiery globes of 
melted rock and metals. As the globes 
cooled, a hard crust formed. 

Weizsacker’s theory has not been 
proven. However, many scientists be- 
lieve our planets were born this way. 
If so, the same thing may be happet 
ing, or may have happened, to most of 
the other stars. The stars are really suns. 

Therefore it is possible that each of 
the billions and billions of stars has is 
own system of planets, like our solat 
system. Is it possible that on some 
these “other worlds”—if they exist—there 
is life? We aren’t going to find out if 
our lifetime. For the nearest star is 
trillion miles away. Its planets (if it has 
any) would be too small to be seen 
the most powerful telescopes. 





* Means word is defined on page 13. 
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he stood as Corvus Brachyrhyn- 
chos. Unofficially he was a common 
Eastern Crow. Many people said that 
this winged disaster, who like the rest 
of his species refused to retreat before 
the advancing domain of man, was a 
servant of the Evil One. 

Crows are supposed to be as black 
as their own hearts, and nothing can 
be much blacker than that. Kor was 
many things, and his outward livery 
was ebon as hidden sin. Even his feet 
and large pickax beak were glossy, jet 
black. He gave the impression of hav- 
ing been dipped in ink and then 
shellacked with some metallic, irides- 
cent lacquer. 

Kor was a giant of his species, 
measuring a full twenty-one inches 
across instead of the usual nineteen 
and one half. With one smashing blow 
of his ebony beak he could put a hole 
ina clam shell or break the wing of 
any luckless crow that dared disput 
his autocracy. ' 

Dawn found Kor in a new world. 
The quiet, green tamarack swamps had 
been transformed into a white barren 
waste. The fierce northeast wind tore 
the dark, sullen clouds with irrepressi- 
ble rage and howled defiantly through 
the straining tamaracks. It was bitter 
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| Proud white-tail deer plunged through 


cold after the surprise blizzard, and 
snow lay inches deep. The great, 
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it in nine-foot leaps; the slinking foxes 
slouched by on an unlawful business; the 
stealthy bob cats with cold, onyx eyes 
drifted by as noiselessly as shadows; 
and the nocturnal specter, the great, 
white snowy owl, hunted for white 
rabbits openly in the bleak daylight. 
Famine was afoot and all the wild was 
hungry. Everywhere there was hunger 
and desperation. 

Kor was a jovial ruffian and he 
thoroughly enjoyed life. He usually 
appeared with a motley gang of fol- 
lowers hanging on his heels. Kor did 
not pretend to lead this crew, but he 
knew and his followers knew that old 
Kor, who was a giant of his species, 
could quite easily have smashed in 
the skull of any one of them with his 
powerful black beak, and then fed 
without compunction on the mangled 
remains. 

The storm had whipped itself into 
a frenzy. The old crow lifted on slow, 
heavy wings. One might have thought 
the big sable bird a clumsy, ineffectual 
flyer, until one saw him fly with de- 










liberate power upwind against the 
forty-mile-an-hour onslaught. Then he 
did a singular thing. He poised for a 
moment and looked for the most 
feared creature in nature—man. This 
was singular because it is the burning 
desire of all wild creatures to avoid 
man. Being a member of the most in- 
telligent family of birds, the Carvidal, 
and of the brightest division of that 
family, the Crow, Kor was exceedingly 
intelligent. He had an amazingly re- 
tentive memory and through his eighty- 
odd years of existence had learned a 
great deal. One thing he had learned 
kept hiny fat and sleek when the rest 
of the wild was starving—the fact that 
food could be obtaimed from man. Kor 
needed only to follow that destructive 
beast patiently, and he would get 
food—and good food. Man always left 
waste and destruction behind him. He 
might leave waste when he camped. 
He might start a forest fire. He might 
perhaps murder some animal to quench 
a malicious lust. These things would 
give Kor food. He was not looking for 
these, however. He was looking for a 
trap line. 

Trap lines usually had an abund- 
ance of food. There was always the 
bait. And sometimes there was an 
animal that could be pecked to death 
if it was weak and caught fast in a 
trap. 

(Continued on page 21) 













HERE THEY ARE—your favorites in 
the entertainment world! The nomina- 
tions came in by the carload, and it took 
days to count the votes. Just about ev- 
ery state in the 48 participated to make 
this is the biggest Jam Session we've ever 
had (“—or ever hope to have,” says 
one of the vote counters). 

There were no significant differences 
between boys’ votes and girls’ votes— 
except in three categories (favorite 
movie actor, favorite author, and fa- 
vorite magazine). Anyway, here’s the 
score: 


ENTERTAINMENT FAVORITES 


1. Movie Actor: Alan Ladd is the lad 
for you! Montgomery Clift is right an 
Ladd’s heels and scores an easy second 
place. Peter Lawford is your number 
three man. After the Big Three, you'll 
take Gregory Peck, John Wayne, Bing 
Crosby, Burt Lancaster, Glenn Ford, 
and Clark Gable in that order. (This 
in the combined boy-girl votes.) Break- 
ing down the votes by sexes, we find that 
the girls are rooting harder for new- 
comer Monty Clift than anyone else and 
have Alan Ladd playing second-fiddle. 
The boys start off with Ladd, up John 
Wayne to second place on their list, and 
rate Gary Cooper as their third choice. 
(The boys aren't too impressed with 
Clift and Lawford, and with the gals, 
Gary Cooper is a “has-been.”) 

Movie Actress: Boys and girls agree 
on first and second choices here. June 
Allyson gets your Academy Award, and 
Ingrid Bergman is runner-up. In third 
place—Jane Wyman, but it is largely 
girls’ votes that put her there. The boys 
give Betty Grable third place. In fourth 
place, the girls say Jeanne Crain; the 
boys prefer Jane Russell. Fifth—Shirley 
Temple for the girls; Esther Williams 
for the boys. Other favorites—Olivia 
deHavilland, Rita Hayworth, Claudette 
Colbert, and Loretta Young in that 
order. 

2. Young Actor or Actress: Elizabeth 
Taylor wins hands down. Margaret 
O'Brien, second; Butch Jenkins, third; 
Jane Powell, fourth; Dean Stockwell, 
fifth. 

3. Radio Program: Lux Radio Theatre 
is an easy favorite. (2) Hit Parade; (3) 
Horace Heidt's Talent Show; (4) Stop 
the Music; (5) Jack Benny Show; (6) 
Arthur Godfrey's Talent Scouts. 

4. Radio Comedian: Definitely Bob 
Hope! (2) Red Skelton; (3) Jack Ben- 
ny; (4) Milton Berle; (5) Arthur God- 
frey. 

5. Sportscaster: Your favorite sports- 


















caster polled more votes than any other 
personality mentioned in the poll, and 
that popular fellow is—Bill Stern! (Drop 
dead, Herman L. Masin! By the way, 
our own beloved sports editor and 
ardent anti-Stern man polled one vote 
in both the favorite sportscaster and 
favorite author categories. We didn’t 
know ‘he had that many friends.) Stern 
polled so many votes, and the remaining 
votes were split so many ways, that 
when all of the sports fans around Bal- 
timore stuck together to plug for a local 
hero; they landed their Bill Dyer (Sta- 
tion WITH) in second place. Third 
place, Red Barber; fourth, Mel Allen. 
And Seattle’s Pat Hays (Station KIRO) 
shows up well in the distance. 

6. Popular Singer (male): It’s Crosby 
two to one. (2) Perry Como; (3) 
Vaughn Monroe; (4) Dennis Day; (5) 
Frank Sinatra; (6) Al Jolson; (7) 
Frankie Laine; (8) Mel Tormé. 

Popular Singer (female): Doris Day 
takes honors. (2) Jo Stafford; (3) Dinah 
Shore; (4) Peggy Lee; (5) Margaret 
Whiting; (6) Jane Powell; (7) Evelyn 
Knight. 

7. Dance Band: It’s Guy Lombardo’s 
with Tommy Dorsey’s orch just a few 
bars behind. (3) Vaughn Monroe; (4) 
Harry James; (5) Tex Beneke; (6) 
Spike Jones (for dancing???); (7) Sam- 
my Kaye; (8) Eddy Howard; (9) 
Wayne King. 

8. Author: Boys and girls go their 
separate ways again. With the girls it’s 
Maureen Daly, first; Pearl Buck, second; 
Zane Grey, third. With the boys—Zane 
Grey, first; Jack London, second; Mark 
Twain, third. In the combined voting 
the authors rated in this order: Daly, 
Grey, Twain, Buck, London. Also popu- 
lar and in this order—Booth Tarkington, 
Louisa May Alcott, Mary O’Hara, 
Charles Dickens, John Steinbeck, and 
Lloyd Douglas. 

9. Magazine (next to this one): With 
the girls it was—(1) Seventeen; (2) 
Calling All Girls; (3) Life; (4) Satur- 
day Evening Post. Boys voted for: (1) 
Life; (2) Sports; (3) Saturday Evening 
Post; (4) Look. 


10. Cartoonist or Comic-Strip Artist 
The. Shmoo-Man is the greatest guy 
with a pencil for your money, and its 
Al Capp, first; Walt Disney, 
Chic Young (Blondie), third. Way back 
in the dust somewhere we saw Chester 
Gould (Dick Tracy) with Milton Canif 
(Steve Canyon) and Ernie Bushmille 
(Fritzi and Nancy) running neck-and 
neck behind him. 

11. Sport (the one you like to watch 
best—not necessarily to participate in): 
(1) Basketball; (2) Football; (3) 
Baseball. 

12. Big-League Baseball Player: 
Looks like The Joe DiMaggio Story 
would be the most lucrative baseball 
scenario for Hollywood to tackle next, 
for DiMag’ is your favorite ball player, 
(2) Bob Feller; (3) Ted Williams, 
(4) Babe Ruth; (5) Jackie Robinson 
ties with Stan Musial; (6) Lou Boud. 
reau; (7) Pee Wee Reese; (8) Ralph 
Kiner; (9) Johnny Sain; (10) Gene 
Beardon. 

13. Artist or Magazine Illustrator: 
Norman Rockwell wins by a landslide, 
Walt Disney makes some showing way 
way back, and Jon Whitcomb corners 
enough feminine votes to land him in 
third place. In fourth place, Varg 
inches in just ahead of Leonardo d 
Vinci. 

14. Entertainment on a Date: Dane 
ing is the big favorite; going to a movie, 
second; roller skating, third; bowling, 
fourth. 

And here are a few samples of the 
thousands of reasons our readers gave 
for rating certain entertainers or enter 
tainments tops: 


After seeing Jane Wyman as the deal- 
mute in Johnny Belinda, I think she’ 
tops. Any actress who can express her- 
self as fully and as well as Jane did 
through her movements alone has to be 
good. Very Good! 


Norma Jean Cook 
Macon (Mo.) H. & 


As a comedian, I like Red Skelton 
He never seems to stick to his script, 
and he isn’t always talking about him 
self or about how he can make gi 
swoon over him. I wish he would male 
more of his wonderful movies. 


Marian Steffen 
Durant (lowa) H.$ 











While other singers come and § 
Crosby just keeps on mellowing wil 
age. His rich, deep baritone voice m , 
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every word and note as clear as a bell. 
He doesn’t try to slur a few octaves to 
make the bobby-soxers swoon. And his 
voice is versatile—he can sing anything. 
At least, I’ve never heard him try to 
sing something that “didn’t fit” his 
voice as I have other singers. 


Bob Loots 
Clinton (lowa) H. S. 


I pick Maureen Daly as my favorite 
author, because I enjoy reading stories 
about teen-agers, and she writes about 
teen-agers as they really.are. I under- 
stand Maureen got her start in the 
Scholastic Writing Awards. You know 
quality, too! 

Jean O'Neill 
CornwallAN. Y.) H. S. 


Dancing is excellent entertainment 
for several reasons. You have a chance 
to talk with your date. It is definitely 
easier on the nervous system than 
movies. By dancing, you become a bet- 
ter dancer. And strictly from a male 
point of view—what fellow doesn’t like 
to have a girl in his arms??? 

Charles Paul Randall 
St. Francis H. S., Biddeford, Maine 


— ; 

We differ on some “entertainment 
favorites,” but all five of us agrée that 
a fellow New Englander supplies the 
most amusing and true-to-life magazine 
covers. That artist could be none other 
than Norman Rockwell. 


Five Students of a Senior Problems Class 
William Hall H. $., W. Hartford, Conn. 


The New Yorker with its intellectual, 
tongue-in-cheek style is the most amus- 
ing and interesting of magazines. Its 
cartoons are mildly side-splitting, and 
for serious, informative articles, the New 
Yorker has the best of authors and 
subjects. 

Skip Stone 
Sweetwater H. S., National City, Calif. 


My favorite radio program is Lux 
Radio Theatre. The majority of movies 
that come to my town are old, and on 
the Lux Radio Theatre 1 can hear some 
of the best and most recent screen std- 
ries. The plays produced often help me 
in my history and literature exams at 
school. 


Marguerite Stephens 
Ninth Ave. H. S., Hendersonville, N. C. 


NEXT JAM SESSION: If you were writ- 
ing a 1949 edition of date etiquette, are 
there any of the standard dating tradi- 
tions (such as the boy calling for the 
girl, paying all the bills, ete.) that you 
would discard? Are there any new rules 
you would add? Here’s a chance for you 
to look over your “pet peeves” in dating 
and tell us what you’d do about them, 
if you were making the rules. 

Write down your ideas and mail them 
not later than May 1 to Gay Head, 
Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. 














“Not quite bright,” 


some said ‘of Winnie— 


“Acts so slow and 


looks so skinny.” 
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In Home Ec class 


one bright morning 


She took teacher’s 


breakfast warning... 






Now firm of limb 
and fleet of wit, 
Throughout the school 
Winnie’s a hit! 











fans think of experts. “Square heads!” 

you sneer. “They oughta be collect- 
ing junk.” 

I've been told that many times. But 
it never bothers me. Sometimes I even 
yearn for the gay, carefree life aboard 
a junk truck. At least, you never have 
to worry about business. It’s always 
picking up. 

Take this week, for example. My 
schedule reads: “Predict the winners 
of the big league races.” Think that’s 
easy? Think it’s fun wading through 
yards and yards of batting, fielding, 
and pitching averages—weighing and 
measuring every decimal point? 

That’s rugged going, brother. And 
if it weren't for the fact that I’m being 

‘paid thousands of dollars for doing it, 
you can rest assured that I’d be out 
interviewing pretty tennis players. 
That's nice work—and I can get it! 

The thing about baseball predicting 
that drives you mad is the word, “IF.” 
If Tex Hughson and Boo Ferriss come 
through, the Red Sox will be a cinch. 
If Swish Nicholson has a big year, the 
Phillies could finish in the first division. 
If the Pirate veterans have another 
good year, Pittsburgh could sneak off 
with the National League flag. If, if, 
ar 


The smart thing to do is not to 


| KNOW what a lot of you sports 





Good Pic 


count too heavily on “ifs” and rookies. 
The “ifs” seldom happen, and only 
one out of every hundred _ rookies 
comes through. Working on this theory, 
I have picked four out of the last six 
pennant winners—which is’ about par 
for the course. 

In the American League this year, 
I'm sticking to the champs—the In- 
dians. But I’m not shouting my choice 
from the roof-tops. Cleveland led the 
league in pitching, batting, fielding, 
and home runs last year, yet finished 
the season in a dead heat with the 
Red Sox. 

As you may recall, the Sox got off 
to a terrible start; and it wasn’t until 
June that they straightened out. If 
they had just played .500 ball for the 
first six weeks, they would have picked 
up all the marbles. 

I love the Sox in the bats of Wil- 
liams, Stephens, Doerr, Pesky, and Co. 
But I don’t think they can make up for 
Boston’s bad pitching. 

The Indians have the soundest club 
in baseball. They have a flashy infield 
in Boudreau, Gordon, Keltner, and Ver- 
non; a fine outfield; and the best 








TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Twenty-fourth of a series of tips on health dnd nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 














Are You a “Posture Pretzel?” 





Beware of the three posture pitfalls—slumping, slouching, 
and shuffling. Keep your shoulders back, stomach flat, and 
spine comfértably erect to look and feel your best always. 
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HOW THE TEAMS 
WILL FINISH IN 1949 


American League National League 


1. Cleveland 1. Brooklyn 

2. Boston 2. Boston 

3. New York 3. St. Louis 

4. Philadelphia 4. Philadelphia 
5. Detroit 5. Pittsburgh 
6. St. Louis 6. New York 
7. Chicago 7. Chicago 


8. Washington 8. Cincinnati 











pitching staff in either league, with 
Lemon, Feller, Bearden, Gromek, and 
Wynn on the front line. 

Keep your eye on Larry Doby, too, 
Many of the experts think he’s going 
to develop into the greatest outfielder 
in baseball. 

The Yankees are a fading ball club. 
Too many veterans. DiMaggio, as I 
write this, is still a question mark—and 
without the great DiMag’, the Yankees 
are lost. 

The club is uncertain around first 
and third base, and has no good all 
around catcher. But you have to ‘re 
member that the Yankees, with all 
their failings, finished only 24 games 
out of first place last season. 

If pitchers Joe Page and Spec Shea 
had come through as they did in 1947, 
the Yankees would have copped the 
flag. But there’s that if again. 

For fourth place, I’m picking the 
Athletics. The A’s are strictly a good- 
field, poor-hit team. They have a flock 
of good pitchers and a tight infield, 
but they can’t hurt you with the bat. 
I can’t see them performing any mira 
cles and climbing above fourth place. 

The Tigers were the big disappoint- 
ment -of 1948. Except for Hal New- 
houser, their supposedly great pitch- 
ing staff failed pretty badly. To make 
it worse, Dick Wakefield, the team’s 
No. 1 hitter, also flopped. 

The Tigers, however, have two good 
hitters in Hoot Evers and George Kell, 
and the most talked-about rookie in 
John Groth.” Husky John hit .340 and 
clouted 30 homers in the International 
League last season, and is expected to 
make the grade in the big leagues. 

If both he and Wakefield have 4 
good year, the Tigers will cause plenty 
of trouble. But that infield of theirs 
just won't do. 

The rest of the American League- 
St. Louis, Chicago, and Washington- 
will go positively nowhere this season. 

Now let’s gulp. a couple of jumbo 
sized aspirins and skip over to the 
(Continued on page 23) 
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Rogue Ebon 


(Continued from page 17) 


Through the driving sleet and snow 
he saw a moving speck that couldn't 
be anything but a man. Kor veered to 
the left and shot downwind like a half 
spent bullet. The rushing wind whined 
through his feathers as though beg- 
ging him to slow down. He speedily 
ate up the mile between the man and 
himself. He ended his meteorlike 
swoop with a frantic back flapping, a 
fanning of his tail feathers, and a low- 
ering of his landing gear. . 

For the next fifteen minutes, Kor 
perched like a graven image on a 
gnarled, wind beaten tree and watched 
the man fix a delicious, snow-shoe 
rabbit in the trap. 

After the man had been gone fifteen 
minutes Kor rose and drove heavily 
and silently over the undulating virgin 
white. He wanted to be sure the man 
was far away. 

He didn’t hurry. The wild pirate 
never hurries. He knows better. Per- 
haps this is the reason some crows 
live for more than a century. 

After he had made certain that he 
was safe, Kor headed back to the 
forest. He circled low over the trap 
five times before landing on _ the 
gnarled limb of a burr oak. He 
perched there five minutes or more 
before dropping off the limb and glid- 
ing down silently to the crusted snow 
beside the trap. 

The trap was a large horseshoe- 
shaped affair of the dead fall type. It 
was made by driving three-foot stakes 
into the ground close together in the 
shape of a semi-circle. A heavy log 
along the ground connected the open 
ends of the horse-shoe. There was no 
way in which a four-footed animal 
could reach the bait except through 
the heavy log front. If the animal 
went through this convenient opening, 
he would touch a trigger that in turn 
released a heavy log suspended above 
the trap. This log would come crash- 
ing down and pin the animal beneath 
It. 

Kor had learned that it was improper 
procedure to enter the trap through 
the opening of the horseshoe. He 
walked around the trap several times 
looking it over. Then he half opened 
his wings, squatted for an instant, and 
suddenly sprang up to the top of the 
wall of stakes. He flicked his tail sev- 
eral times to regain his balance, half 
opened his wings, and made a ridicu- 
lous, but neat, hop down to the snow 
inside the trap. 

Kor knew the rabbit was dead, but 
being a crow he had to make sure. He 
circled it several times and stopped 
Rear its head. He stretched out his 
neck, made a few feints and suddenly 





pecked the rabbit right in the staring 
eye. Kor followed this up with a few 
vigorous pecks on the nose. These last 
blows consisted of a peck, a twist and 
a pull. Each one moved the rabbit an 
inch or more. After that, he put one 
foot on the head of the rabbit and 
proceeded to chop a hole through the 
skull. He gorged himself through this 
splintered hole and then flopped up 
into a nearby spruce. 

Being a noisy bird, Kor threw a few 


deep, throaty Caww, Cawws into the ~ 


storm. 

Off in the distance, a pair of weary, 
stormbeaten strangers heard his jolly 
calling and hopefully flew toward it. 
They had been driven far out of their 
territory by the driving storm and 
were starving and very tired. 

Kor heard their frantic, high pitched, 
nasal Kaa, Kaa, Kaa and answered 
with a friendly Cawaa, Cawaa, Kar, 
Kar, Kar. 

The two exhausted crows fell in a 
heap beside Kor on the wide branch 
of the spruce. There they crouched, 
beaks open, panting and wild eyed for 
several minutes. Finally they recovered 
sufficiently to look around and take 
notice of Kor. 

Kor had been busy all this time, 
looking at the female of the pair. Her 
feathers were mussed and she was 
rather droopy from her hectic journey; 
nevertheless, a certain charm was evi- 
dent. 

The male stranger was even more 
battered than the female. He was a 
heavy, squat old bird. His feathers 
were as black as night, but they 
lacked the iridescent sheen of the well 
dressed crow. He was a mean looking 
bird, thick-set and stocky, and he had 
a formidable looking beak. 

Kor flew down to his rabbit and be- 
gan eating. He lifted his head and 
little crumbs of carrion clung to his 
beak. Then he jumped up to the top 
of the trap and whetted his beak on 
the edge of the stakes. He looked up 
at the female with a gleam. 

It was then that the two crows saw 
the food. They both gave a squawk 
and swooped down upon the rabbit. 
They tore at it savagely. 

Kor dropped down between them and 
began eating. The female moved over 
to give him room, but the male gave 
him a fierce look and tried to crowd 
him away from the food. 

When they were full they all hopped 
up to the wall of the trap and picked 
the carrion off their feet. They then 
cleaned .their beaks on the stakes of 
the trap. 

Kor flew to a branch on the lee side 
of a very thick pine. The little female 
followed him and the sullen male fol- 
lowed her. They might have departed 
then. The male crow showed his de- 


sire to be off in every gesture. The 
‘lady, however, decided to remain. 

hat night the three crows roosted 
together inside the warm, thick pine, 
right next to the trunk. The two black 
strangers slept fluffed into big black 
balls with their heads out of sight 
under their wings. Kor didn’t like the“ 
cruel black eyes of the other male so 
he slept with one eye open. He had 
no intention of being murdered. 

The next morning the three of them 
again dined oa the rabbit. Suddenly 
the black male attacked Kor. It was a 
vicious and sneak attack. Kor wasn’t 
completely off guard and he quickly 
retaliated. Those who crossed beaks 
with old Kor might get one chance, 
but they never got another. Kor was 
upon the other male with beating wings 
and a sabre beak. The black villain’s 
feathers flew and he fought a definitely 
losing battle. Kor let up for an instant 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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“He always gives you 
a double scoop since you've been 
wearing ‘Seventeen’ makeup!” 




















Dear Sally Seventeen: 

"m in cold storage ... what to 
do... what to do? —Ann 
Dear Ann: 


Don’t you know it’s that natural 
look men look for? Go to your fa- 
vorite teen or cosmetic department 
for your aids to glam, Seventeen 
Powder and Seventeen Lipstick. 
Make with Seventeen Cosmetics 
and you'll be in the groove. 

SALLY SEVENTEEN 
o"Ner von 








~ STAMPS 
What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholestic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only od reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an ad 





“approvals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you = “note to any 
stamp or stomps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
“approval” stamps has a price 
-! you keep any ef the “ap- 
for them and return 
y. If you de not in- 
y of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, Ay anal te write your name 
in the upper left-hand corner of 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 


POSITIVELY GREATEST 


Rare Octagonal (eight sided) 
stamp, gorgeous Diamond, 
giant Triangle, also mam- 

moth and midget stamps, 
total value $2.00, ALL FREE 
to foreign approval buyers. 
Pius Free, Scott's International 
$6.00 album and latest Scott 
Stomp Catologves. 

ODD STAMPS 

REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 


Tele Bins Leys 


FOR ONLY 
INCLUDES STAMPS CATALOCUING UP _ 
TO 2S¢ EACH! ALSO APPROVALS. 


MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY 
Camden 75, New York 
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“WOW 510°° Worth i Func! 


What a hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps, in- 
* Guanes airmails, pictoriais and others from the world over; 
stamps worth up to each. This offer sent for 10c to approval 








Three New Issues 


The Panama Canal Zone is the only 
U. S. territory that issues its own post- 
age stamps. On June 1, the Canal 
Zone’s Bureau of Posts will issue a set 
of four stamps commemorating the 
Gold Rush of 1849. 

That year some U. S. gold-hunters 
from the east traveled by sea around 
Cape Horn to reach California. Other 
“49-ers” cut across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. 

A 3-cent blue will show miners ar- 
riving at the Chagres River on the At- 
lantic side. A 6¢ violet will show a 
boat, filled with miners, being poled 
up the Chagres to the village of Las 
Cruces. A 12¢ green will depict a 
miner with a pick over his shoulder 
leaving Las Cruces by mule train for 
Panama City. And an 18¢ maroon will 
show miners sailing from Panama City 
for San Francisco. 

Vatican City postal officials in Italy 
have issued a “Welcome to Rome” se- 
ries of 11 stamps. The stamps were 





Stamp Dept. 


POPE PIUS XIl 


Stamps courtesy of Gimbel’s 


issued in preparation for 1950, which 
is a Holy Year. 

Ten of the stamps picture Church 
buildings of the Vatican City. The 
other stamp, reproduced above, shows 
a portrait of Pope Pius XII. This 
stamp, a gray-black, costs 100 lire. 

The Republic of Israel has issued 
two new stamps. The Israeli flag stamp, 
below, is a 20-mils blue and white. 
The name Israel is inscribed in He- 
brew below the flag. The other new 
stamp is a 250-mils gray-brown. It pic- 
tures the three roads leading into the 
City of Jerusalem. 








only 
famectown 6 STAMP CO., Dept, 12, 


Jamestown, N.Y. 


ISRAEL! FLAG STAMP 


Rogue Ebon 


(Concluded from page 21) 


and the attacker, with an eye out and 
one wing broken, tried to escape, 
Stunned and without the strength to 
jump out of the staked-in arena, he 
headed blindly for the door of the 
trap. There was a heavy thud and he 
lay dead, pinned beneath the fall log. 

Old Kor preened his slightly roughed 
feathers. Then he half turned, bowing 
forward and half opening his wings, 
and gave a low, uncouth but coaxing 
cry that sounded like Kee, Kee, Kee, 
Burr, Burr, Burr. Turning to face the 
sable lady, he gave again that deep, 
sonorous love call, Kee, Kee, Kee, Kee, 
Kee, Burr. 

With an odd cry and a quick flutter 
of her sable wings, the female crow 
flung herself into the air and with 
swift strokes hurried to Kor. 

That spring, about April, when all 
the wild was tender and green, ina 
wild and lovely tamarack swamp five 
young crows might have been seen 
perched upon a gigantic stick in the 
crotch of a huge oak. 

Beside her nest, her head sunk 
peacefully between her shoulders, was 
the sable lady. She was looking up- 
wards to where upon a gnarled dead 
limb, immaculate as ever in his glossy, 
jet suit, perched old Rogue Ebon him- 
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Logic 

Little Terry, aged four, wanted to go 
barefoot, but Daddy said no. 

“Doris has hey shoes and stockings 
off,” said Terry. 

“Well, do you have to do everything 
that Doris does? Suppose she jumped 
in the lake—would you have to go 
jump in the lake?” 

“No.” 

“If she slapped herself in the face, 
would you want to slap yourself?” 

“No.” 

“Then why take off your shoes just 
because she has?” 

Then, Doris came over, barefoot. Ter- 
ry stopped her. “Doris, do you want to 
jump in the lake?” 

“No.” 

“Well, do you want to slap yourself 
in the face?” 

“No.” . 

“Then why have you got your shoes 
and stockings off?” 

Magazine Digest 


Definition 
Sense of humor: What makes you 
laugh at something that would make 


you mad if it happened to you. 
Quote 


Moral 
The less you bet, the more you win 


when you lose. 
The Ark Light 
° 


Don’t They All? 
Teacher: “Where did Sir Walter 
Scott die?” 


Student: “In Poverty.” 
Cleveland Heights H. S. Black and Gold 


Sporting Swami 
A young man, anxious to have his 
fortune told, visited a swami. As he sat 
at the table, he noticed that the crystal 
ball had two small holes in it. 
“What’s the idea of the holes?” he 
inquired. 
“On Wednesday nights,” explained 
the swami, “I go bowling.” 
McCall Spirit 


Camouflage 
The new long skirts are heavenly 
bliss to girls with legs like () or 
this )(. 


The Ark Light 


Pookie: “I don’t like people who talk 
behind my back.” 
Ed: “Neither do I. It spoils the 
whole movie.” 
Canadian High News 


Good Pickings 


(Continued from page 20) 


tional League. Picking a winner in that 
league is about as easy as cleaning 
your nails with a baseball bat. 

I'm not going to stick with the 
champs—Boston—this time. I can’t see 
the Braves repeating. Not with their 
lack of speed and two-man pitching 
staff (Sain and Spahn). 

So here’s a shaky vote for the 
Dodgers. The Dodgers have speed to 
burn, plenty of young strong-armed 
pitchers, a flock of fine reserves, and 
a lot of sharp hitters. The club has its 
weaknesses, of course—no long-ball 
hitters and no first baseman. But I 
think its pitching, speed, and reserves 
will make up for its failings. 

The Cardinals, like the Yankees, are 
an aging club. Their farm system hasn't 
produced a good young player since 
1945. In Stan Musial, the Cards have 
the brightest star in the league; -and 
a hitter like Country Slaughter is al- 
ways an aid and comfort. But the 
Cards’ pitching fell down badly last 
year, the infield is shot, and the catch- 
ing is pretty bad. Put ‘em in third 
place. 

The other spot in the first division 
could easily be filled by either the 
Pirates, Giants, Phillies, or Cubs. 

The Pirates surprised everybody 
last season by finishing fourth. But I 
don’t look for them to repeat. The club 
is too old for my taste. Its pitching 
staff is made up mostly of cast-offs 
from other teams, and I can’t see them 
having another good year. 

On the credit side are Ralph Kiner’s 
big bat, a great young shortstop (Ro- 
jek), and a fine pitcher (Chesnes). 

I sort of go for the Phillies. That’s 
why I’m picking them ‘for fourth. In 
Robin Roberts and Curt Simmons, they 
have two up-and-coming pitchers; and 
they also have two good young out- 
fielders in Richie Ashburn and John 
Blatnik; a steady long bal! clouter in 
Del Ennis;- and a good first baseman 
in Eddie Waitkus, traded from the 
Cubs. 

If Swish Nicholson, another ex-Cub, 
has a good year, the Phillies might 
give the Cards a fight for third place. 

The Giants? I’ve given up on them. 
They still have a raft of home-run 
sluggers, but the team is painfully 
slow and has only one good pitcher 
(Larry Jansen). 

Sid Gordon should really come into 
his own as a homer hitter this year, 
and Johnny Mize should continue to 
spell “murder” with his bat. But the 
Giants have no all-around class. Ditto 
the Cubs and the Reds. 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


KEEN STUFF! NOMORE }) 
SQUEAKS IN MY BIKE 
SINCE | USED 


3-IN-ONE ! 
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WILL TREASURE 
THIS NEW 


LEAF PIN 


i4 K. Gold Plated with 
re-enforced Pin back. 
Beautifully engraved 
with 
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TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVIN 

1301 Surf Ave., Dept. M-4, Brooklyn (24), N. Y. 
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NAME. CARDS 
and earn 40% commission. Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
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1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 











ATTENTION 


TENNIS 
PLAYERS! 


@ Want to have a ten- 
nis tournament in your 
school with the winners 
getting free awards? 
Then have your coach 
or principal fill in the 
coupon below. These 
tournaments are strictly 
intramural. Every school 
has complete and sole control over its 
tournaments. We merely send you free 
awards (shields embroided in three 
colors, suitable for sewing on jackets 
or sweaters) and a free draw chart. 
Remember, your coach or principal 
must fill Out the coupon. 


SCHOLASTIC TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 
7 East 12 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

Please register my school in 

the following tournaments: 
(C) BOYS SINGLES C) GIRLS SINGLES 
[J DOUBLES ( MIXED DOUBLES 
School enroll 
Send awards by 
Name. 


School. 
Street. 


City 
State. 


























Zone. 




















The Fleetline De Luxe 
4-Door Sedan 


Everything, including its 





styling, says it’s 


3 the most Leautiful BUW of all / 


Look at it from 


acne 


you'll see this new Chevrolet is 


any point of view— 


tops in everything! It’s right on 
the style beam with those low, 
sleek, spirited lines. It’s at the 
head of the class for size—the 
gang’s all there in uncrowded 
comfort on those Five-Foot 


seats. And what an engine! It 


delivers a million dollar perform- 
ance on piggy bank expense. 
You'll have no trouble selling 
Dad and Mother on the advan- 
tages of this exciting new Chev- 
rolet, either. Bring them along 
with you to the nearest Chevrolet 
dealer’s today. They’ll agree dut 
definitely that here’s the most 


beautiful buy of all! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


A MERIC A’.S 


CHOICE FOR 

















The Most Beauti 
BUY for Styling 
A long, low silhouette! Fleet, flow 
ing lines and contours! Sparkling 
color harmonies! All these combing 
to make the new Chevrolet the beauty-leade 
among today’s cars. Moreover, it has th 
world’s finest body — Body by Fisher— 


exclusive to Chevrolet in its field, 


The Most Beautiful BUY for Driving ani 
Riding Ease—New Center-Point Design 
a remarkable 4-way engineering advance, 
including Center-Point Seating — Lowe 
Center of Gravity 
without reducing road 
clearance —Center-Point 
Steering and Center 
Point Rear Suspension- 
brings you an extraordi- 
nary new degree of drit- 
ing ease and riding com- 
fort Only Chevrolet 
offers new Center-Point 
Design at lowest cost. 


The Most Beautiful 
BUY for Safety. Chevrolet gives 
fivefold safety protection found in no 
other low-priced car: (1) New Cert- 
Safe Hydraulic Brakes; (2) Extra-Strong 
Fisher Uhisteel Body Construction; (3) 
New Panoramic Visibility; (4) Safety Plat 
Glass in windshield and all windows; and (5) 
the extra-safe Unitized Knee-Action Ride. 

fort—All the 


comfort of your Dad’s 


PP ncede easy chair 2 

home . . . with plenty 
of room to stretch out and relax in the 
Super-Size interior. . . and with the a 
vanced heating* and ventilating system ofa 
*‘car that breathes.’” 


(*Heater and defroster units optional at ext 
cost) 


The Mott 
Beautiful 
BUY fo? Gm 





The Most Beautiful 
BUY for Performamt 
with Economy — You'll 
experience outstanding 
thrills and thrift in cAiscar;for 
it brings you the world’s cham- 
pion Valve-in-Head engine, 
with the record of having delivered more miles 
of satisfaction to more owners than any other 
power-plant built today! 









The Most Beautiful 
BUY for Roominess 
—Featuring extra- 
wide ‘‘Five-Foot 
Seats’’. . . and an 
almost unbelievable amount of luggage space 
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S for TEACHERS 








World Timber Shortage 


May 18 in World Week 

BOOKS: The Coming Age of Wood, Egon Glesinger 
(Simon & Schuster, 1949). 

FILMS on conservation and forest maintenance: Better 
Timber, 11 min., color, loan, Georgia Agricultural Extension 
Service, Athens, Ga. Forests and Conservation, 11 min., 
b&w or color, sale, Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East 
South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. Forests Forever, 26 min., 
color, sale, United World Films Castle Division, 1445 Park 
Ave., New York City (produced by U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture). Tree of Life, 19 min., sale, United World Films Castle 
Division (as above). 

BOOKLETS and various other free materials on forestry 
and conservation may be obtained from: American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc., 1319 Eighteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Housing 


Special issue in Senior Scholastic, May 11 


PAMPHLETS: Housing, Vincent Checchi (Topic of the 
Month, Ser. A, No. 3, 48), Economic Service Agency, 1003 
K St., Washington 6, D. C. 25 cents. Homes for America, 
C. T. Stewart (’48), Nat’l Assoc. of Real Estate Bds., 1737 
K St., Washington 6, D. C. 25 cents. What Can We Do 
About Housing? (Ser. G-113, ’48), Nat'l Institute of Social 
Relations, 1244 20th St., Washington 6, D. C. Ten cents. 
Housing Program for Now apd Later (’48), Nat Public 
Housing Conference, 1915 15th St., Washington 5, D. C. 
Ten cents. How Can We Get More Housing?, H. H. Hum- 
phrey & H. U. Nelson (American Forum of the Air, Vol. 11, 
No. 8, 48), Ransdell, Inc., 810 Rhode Island Ave., Wash- 
ington 18, D. C., Ten cents. 

ARTICLES: “Another Big Housing Year Ahead,” Business 
Week, Nov. 27, °48. “Dogs and Children Not Wanted,” 
H. Whitman, Woman’s Home Companion, Jan. ’49. “Round 
Table on Housing,” R. Davenport, Life, Jan. 31, ’49. “How 
They Licked the TEW Bill,” L. F. Johnson, Survey Graphic, 
Nov. ’48. “Subsidy for 1,000,000 Homes,” U.S. News, Jan. 
28, ’49. “Controversy Over Long-Range Federal Housing 
Program” (pro and con), Congressional Digest, June °48. 
“Housing for America; a Ten-Year Program,” Nation, May 
> ‘48. “Housing” (Special Issue), Senior Scholastic, Nov. 
26, 45. 

Housing Around the World: “Ideas from Sweden for an 
American Co-op Housing Program,” American City, March 
‘49. “Sweden Plans for Better Housing,” L. Silk, Survey, 
Feb. ‘49. “More Homes for Europe,” U. N. Bulletin, June 15, 
48. “Public Housing in Orleans,” Architectural Record, 
Sept. “48. “English Housing, Slow Tempo,” Architectural 
Record, Sept. °48. 

BOOKS: Future of Housing, William M. Abrahams (Dial 
Press, 47), $2.75. Breaking the Building Blockade, Robert 
Lasch (Univ. of Chicago Press, 46), $3. Million Homes a 
Year, D. Rosenman (Harcourt, 45), $3.50. Seven Myths of 
Housing, Nathan Straus (Knopf, *44), $2.75. American 
Housing (Twentieth Century Fund, N. Y., 44), $3. 

FILMS: Challenge of Housing, 10 minutes, sale or rent, 
Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19 (produced by 
Nat'l Film Board of Canada). Causes and effects of present 


housing shortages in Canada and elsewhere. Housing in 





MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH, 


THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Scotland, 14 minutes, sale or rent, British Information Ser- 
vices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. Place to Live, 18 
minutes, sale or rent, Brandon Films. (Based on survey by 
Philadelphia housing association) typical slum area home; © 
desires of family for better living place. 

War Where You Live, 8 minutes, sale or rent, Brandon 
Films. Effects of poor housing on race riots, delinquency, 
etc. Needs for more homes, examples of modern housing 
methods. No Place Like Home, 16 minutes, apply RKO 
Radio Pictures, Inc., 1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 20 (or nearest 
local branch office), This Is America series. Resume of 
America’s housing shortage problems. 

Country Homes, 11 minutes, sale or rent, British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. Solutions for 
the rural housing shortage in England. New Builders, 10 
minutes, sale or rent, British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20. Training young men to fill need for 
construction manpower. 


Radio Appreciation 


In Practical English, April 6 to May 25 
For issue of May 4 

PAMPHLETS: Press and Radio: Are They Meeting Our 
Needs?, a pro-and-con discussion guide, National Institute 
of Social Relations, 1244 Twentieth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C., 15 cents. 

ARTICLES: “The Radio Commentary in the English 
Class,” Mary Golding, English Journal, April ’47, p. 203. 
“Are Broadcasts Understood?” School and Society, Aug. 14, 
°48, p. 102. “The Shortage of News Analysts,” Charles A. 
Siepmann, The Nation, Jan. 24, ’48, p. 96. “Power of the 
Radio Commentator,” Giraud Chester, American Mercury, 
Sept. ’47, p. 334. “Important Thing,” New Republic, April 
7, 47, p. 10. “Drama Documents,” Newsweek, Sept. 20, ’48, 
p. 62. “Berlin to St. Louis,” Saul Carson, New Republic, 
Jan. 24, ’49, p. 27. “Conscience as a Guide,” Saul Carson, 
New Republic, Feb. 14, ’49, p. 26. 

BOOKS: Radio Drama in Action (an anthology of “public 
interest” dramatic scripts), edited by Erik Barnouw (Rine- 
hart, 45), $3. Radio News Writing, William F. Brooks 
(McGraw-Hill, ’48), $2.75. 


Colombia 
May 11th in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Colombia, Land of Emeralds and Orchids, 
by B. F. Crowson (12¢), 1948, United Nations Education 
Center, 334 Bond Bldg., Wash., D. C. Colombia (Am. 
Nation Series No. 5), latest issue (10¢), Pan American 
Union, Wash., D. C. Colombia (free), 1947, Pan American 
World Airways System, 28-19 Bridge Plaza No., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “You'll Like Colombia,” Senior Scholastic, 
May 3, 1948. Nat'l Geographic Magazine, “Cruising Colom- 
bia’s Ol’ Man River,” May 1947, and “Keeping House for a 
Biologist in Colombia,” August 1948. 

BOOKS: Let’s Go to Colombia, by J. S. Lyman, $4.00 
(Harper, 1949). : 

FILMS: Republic of Colombia, distributed by Visual Edu- 
cation Section, Pan American Union, Wash., D. C. Color, 
10 minutes, sale. Colombia—Crossroads of the Americas, dis- 
tributed by Castle Films Division of United World Films, 
445 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 27 minutes, sale. 





BY RENEWING 
YOUR FALL 
SUBSCRIPTION 


NOW 


WORLD WEEK 


will report to you during the open- 
ing weck of school next fall, right 
on time for your new classes. 


The big advantage of receiving 
the first issue promptly is that it 
will contain the editorial program 


for the whole semester. 


This will assist you in planning 
your teaching program for the 
whole term. 


This week we sent you an order 
card by mail. To renew your sub- 
scription, simply estimate the size 
of your next class, and mark that 
quantity on the order card. After 
your new class has settled down 


in September, we will send you 


a card for your exact require- 


ments, and bill you later. 


SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES 


7 East 12th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 








Off the Press 


Chief Justice. John Marshall and the 
Growth of the Republic, by David 
Loth. Norton, N. Y. 395 pp., $5. 
Eighty years is a long life. When it 

spans the Colonial, Revolutionary, and 
early National periods of American 
history, and the life is that of a great 
jurist, a biographer must have the abil- 
ity to synthesize many facts. David 
Loth, journalist and biographer, has 
spanned Marshall’s story. He will not 
satisfy specialists in Constitutional law, 
who may miss details in decisions 
which strengthened powers of the na- 
tional government, but those who wish 
to know Marshall, the man, will be sat- 
isfied. Here in one volume is a friendly 
but critical study on a canvas broad 
enough to include contemporary per- 
sonalities, diplomacy, and _ national 
problems. 

Upper-termers in the high schools 
can report on individual chapters such 
as “Education of a Judge,” “The Making 
of a Federalist,” “Obligation of a Con- 
tract,” “Era of Good Feeling,” and 
“Justice and the Indians.” 


American School Buildings. Twenty- 
seventh Yearbook. American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
523 pp., $4. 

Facing the title page of this notable 
yearbook is a kindergartner piling his 
blocks toward the ceiling. There is an 
eagerness about his building which 
elders would do well to emulate if the 
school building program is to meet ex- 
isting and anticipated needs. Contribu- 
tors to this volume are aware of the 
basic financial problems. It is stated in 
the foreword and in a chapter on financ- 
ing the plant construction program. 
Other chapters cover the school board’s 
responsibility, school-community  co- 
operation, and the many practical 
problems ranging from site selection 
through plant preservation. 


The War of 1812, by Francis F. Beirne. 
Dutton, N. Y. 395 pp., $5. 


“Detroit Falls.” “New York Blockad- 
ed.” “New England Invaded.” “Capitol 
and White House in Flames.” These 
are a few of the headlines during the 
War of 1812 which may have stimu- 
lated the Baltimore Sun’s associate edi- 
tor to write a dramatic history of a war 
which was part of an early 19th cen- 
tury world war. 

By now even high school history 
textbooks have caught up with research 
which shows that impressment of Amer- 
ican seamen was a minor factor in our 
declaration of war against Britain. That 


it is mentioned at all, Mr. 


Beirne | 


lieves, is owing to a revival of the ¢ 


plaint agai 
time when 


nst Britain, in 1812, 
the young republic was 


for expansion. Little that is new is ¢ 
tributed in this volume, but it 


thoroughly 
tary, naval, 


readable account of the 
and political maneuve 


Mr. Beirne concludes that “The ¥ 


of 1812 was full of absurdities.” 


Heh 


originally intended to write a humor 
piece on its follies. But the lessons 
our times dissuaded him from a 
treatment. His humor ranges from 
to acid. Although many of the ch 
ters are suitable for high school repo 
his final conclusions require more 


ture evalua 


tion. 


Federal Information Controls in Peg 
time, compiled by Robert E. 
mers. The Reference Shelf, Vol.. 


No. 6. Wilson ’Co., 


$1.50. 


N. Y. 301 4 


“Every nation has secrets of one sf 


or another 


(usually military) wh 


must be preserved. Every nation in 
last twenty years has had to wa 


about the 


possible threat of coma 


....No other nation, howe 


has had th 


ese two problems plus f 


of the control of atomic energy to ¢ 


tend with.” 


To what extent we can prese 
secrecy, probe the loyalty of Gove 


ment workers and citizens, 


and | 


maintain civil liberties is the ho 
dilemma examined in this major ad 
tion to the Reference Shelf. Excer 


from sources as varied as 


“Army 


lations” and the Christian Science Me 
tor are included. 


Principles and Practices of Vocatie 


Educatio 


n, by Arthur B: Mays. } 


Graw-Hill, N. Y..303 pp., $3.50] 


Although organized in conventi¢ 
textbook form, this volume by a f 
fessor of industrial education at 
University of Illinois will be of inte 


to teachers 
other than 


and administrators in f 
vocational education. 


distinction between training for speé 


vocations 


made clear. 


history of 


and manual education 
There .are chapters on 
vocational education in: 


United States and elsewhere, the 
lation of vocational education to 6 


tural education, 


education, 


methods in vocati 
and various types of 


tional training, particularly on the 
ondary school level. Especially help 
to those who seek guidance in 1 


field of ed 


ucation are the clear 


maries at the end of each chapter 


references.— 


Howarp L. Hurwitz — 
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